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Mary now felt an awful responsibility resting upon her, rendered 
doubly solemn by the instantaneous death of him who had intrusted 
it— the delegated guardian of Henry’s wealth and fame —the re- 
pository of a secret so strange as almost to baffle credulity. Mary 
felt all this, till she sank down in the hopelessness of despair: 
hut even in this first hour of despair, she prayed that she might be 
strengthened by Him, who himself prayed, when bowed by more 
than mortal agonies; and the hope, the conviction that the son would 
be regenerared over the ashes of the father, came like the wing of 
an angel hovering over the gloom. 

Mrs. Graham was shocked, excessively shocked by the sud- 
denness of the event. She shrieked, and even fainted, when, on 
her return from the party, she found herself standing by the shroud- 
ed body of her husband, by the side of which Mary sat in the 
immobility of sorrow: she was reminded of her own mortality; 
the chill atmosphere of death oppressed and appalled her. The 
conviction that the gay, glittering life she was leading was nothing 
but a passage to the grave, the cold, deep, lonely grave, came over 
her heavily and suddenly. 

Henry’s grief was sincere. The poignancy of self-reproach ad- 
ded intolerable stings to filial affliction. While he had been en- 


gaged in selfih amusement, administering to the pleasures of an 
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adulated sineey; given up to high and sesleilag excitement, the 
irreproachable Mary had clung to the anchor of duty — sustained 
his father’s dying agonies, and received his parting breath. 

It was after every thing had subsided into the stillness of gloom, 
which succeeds such startling events, that Mary, whose energies of 
mind were now called into vigorous exercise by the responsibilities 
which had so mysteriously devolved upon her, endeavored to ex- 
tend that influence over the mind of Henry, which true moral ex- 
cellence and modest, intellectual strength always gives its possessor. 
Conscious of the reverse of fortune that awaited him, she tried to 
arouse his ambition by the purest and most exalted motives. She 
related the conversations she had often had with his father, when 
left alone with him in his sickness, in which he deplored the indo- 
lence of character, which permitted the most brilliant attributes of 
mind to remain mouldering in inaction. She told of the dreams 
in which he sometimes indulged, of loving to see the son of his 
hopes sitting in the high places of the land, swaying the multitude 
by his eloquence, watching over insulted laws, and avenging out- 
raged humanity. 

With a heart softened by sorrow, a conscience ‘enlightened by 
the same salutary counsel, Henry listened as to his better angel, and 
made the most ardent resolutions for the future. 

Without entering into tedious and unprofitable details, it may be 
said here that Mr. Graham’s executor found that he had died insol- 
vent; that the consternation of his widow was unutterable, and 
the wonder and sympathy of her innumerable friends, as sincere and 
valuable as they usually are on such occasions. Mulberry Grove, 
the beautiful and stately mansion was to be sold. Mrs. Graham 
was to take private lodgings in the city; her son was going on a 
European tour, and Mary was to return to the obscurity of her na- 
tive village. Such were the on-dits of the world of fashion. 

Among those who came to pay visits of condolence, after the 
knowledge of their worst misfortune, were Miss Devereux and her 
inseperable friend. She was on the eve of her departure to her 
native city, and mingled her expressions of sympathy for her 
friends, with the warmest words of gratitude for their attentions. 
She wanted to walk once more in that beautiful garden, which she 
should always remember as a model of the blended loveliness of 
nature andart. In the course of their walk, she managed so skil- 
ully as to separate herself from her companion, and to be alone 
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with Henry by the hedge. This accomplished coquette had no 
thought of departing with the glory of her conquest unacknow- 
ledged. Though his fallen fortunes rendered it of less consequence, 
his name was to be added to the number of her victims; for her 
ambition stopped not at less than a hecatomb. The opportunity 
was irresistable; the temptation equally so. The sympathy she 
had assumed diffused a captivating softness over the lustre of her 
beauty, and there was an abandonment, an abstraction in her man- 
ner, that might have given encouragement to a bolder lover. The 
declaration was made: it was a pouring out of the whole heart 
and soul, with all the generous fervor of a first acknowledged at- 
tachment: as Miss Devereux afterwards told her confident ‘it was 
the most graceful impassioned and heroic declaration she had ever 
received, and had she not been informed about his loss of 
wealth, she was afraid she might have been foolish enough to have 
consented.’ She heard him in silence, with down-cast eyes, from 
which rays of gratified vanity were brightly stealing. She then 
drew back with the air of a queen, who is about to reject the peti- 
tion of a vassal; was greatly surprised and distressed; she had 
never imagined the existence of such feelings on his part; uttered 
some cold words about friendship and esteem, courtesyed gracefully, 
and moved towards the house, leaving Henry to reflections we have 
no wish to describe. ‘The greatest kindness we can offer to a man 
of real and deep sensibility, who first discovers he has been the 
dupe of heartless vanity, is to ‘leave him to himself.’ 

It was that very night, when the family had retired to rest, and 
the whole household in the quiet attendant on that lonely hour, 
Mary left her room, bearing in her hand a feeble lamp, and directed 
her steps to the chamber lately occupied by Mr. Graham. She 
had formed the resolution of going back to the scenes of her child- 
hood, in the midst of her mother’s friends, and supporting herself 
by the exercise of her talents. She could teach a school; she 
was confident she could gain a subsistence. Nothing would induce 
her to remain an incumbent on Mrs. Graham. As the estate was 
to be sold, Mary deemed it her first duty to take possession of the 
treasure, of which she was made the reluctant guardian. Notwith- 
standing the sacredness of the charge, and the uprightness of her 
own principles, she trembled and drew her breath quickly and short 
as she opened the door of an apartment so lately solemnized by 
the awful presenee of death, surrounded by the dim shadow of 
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mid-night, secret and alone. Notwithstanding her cautious move- 
ments, the wind, which blew with a strong current through the long 
hall, pressed against the door with such force that it eluded her grasp, 
and closed with a noise which almost terrified her from her purpose. 
Sick at heart, she sat down in the easy chair, which, but a little 
while before, she had seen occupied by the venerable form now 
covered with the mould of the grave. She lived over the last, im- 
pressive scene, heard again the solemn adjurations of paternal an- 
guish, and her resolution became strengthened for the task. She 
rose — put down her lamp —pressed the secret door— drew forth 
the casket— replaced the pannel, and lifting up the lamp, was turn- 
ing towards the door, when the opposite one slowly opened, and 
Mrs. Graham stood before her. Mary uttered a faint shriek, the 
lamp dropped from her hand, and she remained gazing on the ap- 
parition without the power of speech or motion. 

‘What is your busifess here?’ at length exclaimed Mrs. Graham, 
her eye fixed as if by fascination on the casket—rushing towards 
her with exasperation in every feature. 

‘I came on an errand of duty,’ faltered Mary with bloodless lips. 

‘And that casket, how came it in your possession? am I to be 
plundered in my own household, by one whom my bounty has fed? 
Give it me this instant for your life.’ 

Mary grasped it to her bosom with convulsive agony, yet with a 
resolution as firm as that with which the martyr clings to the cross, 
for which he is yielding up his life. 

‘Do you dare defy me thus?’ exclaimed Mrs. Graham, seizing 
her arm and shaking her with delirious force, ‘I’ll rouse every ser- 
vant in the household — minion — thief,’ 

‘By the soul of the sainted dead, I am innocent!’ cried Mary, 
emboldened by the consciousness of her own innocence, and the 
sacred guardianship to which she had been elected. ‘Touch not 
this, Mrs. Graham, as you would rest in your own dying hour. It 
was entrusted to me by your husband, with his last breath. I 
vowed to guard it till the hour appointed. Let not the curse of 
perjury rest upon me, Incur not the wrath of Heaven by disre- 
garding the wishes, the commands of the dead.’ 

Mrs. Graham was not in a situation to listen to any appeal. She 
had been kept awake by an acute nervous affection, which she had 
in vain endeavored to soothe. Her indignation was boundless, her 
purpose immovable. Her hands seized the casket, which Mary 
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vainly struggled to retain.. Mrs. Graham was a tall, stately, strong 
woman; Mary a slender girl, with feeble muscles, that relaxed at 
last in the powerful grasp that held her. 

‘Oh! Henry, Henry!’ shrieked the unfortunate girl, ‘where art 
thou.’ 

Mrs. Graham burst into a convulsive laugh, and held the casket 
in her right hand, extended over the victim now prostrate at her 
feet. 

At that moment, as if Providence had marked out that night for 
its Own particular purpose, the door was thrown back by a sudden 
motion, and Henry Graham stood before them. It would be strange 
indeed if a rejected man thought of slumber; it is certain he had 
not, but raked by feelings that maddened him, he had walked his 
own room like a restless ghost, ’til]) Mary’s shrill ery of agony, is- 
suing from the chamber of death, pierced his ear, and brought him 
to the scene on which he now gazed in unutterable amazement. 
The majestic figure of his mother, in her white night dress, and 
long black locks, that loosened in the struggle streamed back from 
her brow, with uplifted arm, holding a glittering casket, standing 
over the pale and prostrate Mary, in that chamber where the 
shadows of death still lingered, suddenly confronted him. 

‘Gracious Heavens! what does this mean?’ asked Henry. 

‘What does it mean?’ repeated Mrs. Graham, dragging Mary 
forward with one hand, while she shook the casket in the other. 
‘It means that this girl is a wretch, a plunderer, who steals in the 
silence of midnight to rifle your fathers coffers, aud rob you of 
your inheritence.’ 

‘Impossible, impossible!’ exclaimed Henry. ‘Rise Mary, rise 
and vindicate yourself from a charge so black.’ 

The generous and devoted girl, even in this moment of despair, 
thought not of herself, but him. She hailed his sudden appearance 
as a direct interposition of Heaven, in vindication of his rights. 
Freeing herself from Mrs. Graham’s now relaxing grasp, she clung 
to Henry with frantic energy. 

‘Oh! Henry, think not of me, but of yourself. That casket is 
yours; your father gave it in my keeping in his last hour. He re- 
sisted my prayers and. tears that I might be spared such a trust. 
He made me swear by the Heaven that now hears me, to be true to 
the charge, to keep it, to cherish it, till adversity, unknown before, - 


had called out the heaven-born energies within you. It was. for 
59* 
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your sake he has secreted this wealth for years. It was for your 
sake he committed it first to these feeble hands. He has left with 
it a letter, expressing to you all his wishes and his hopes. On the 
eve of returning to the obscurity of my own lot, obedient to the 
commands of the dead, I sought this chamber and took possession 
of that fatal treasure. Oh! that he had left it in other hands than 
mine.’ 

Henry, at that moment, would as soon have doubted the evidence 
of truth itself, as the words of Mary. Free from the spell which 
had lately enthralled his faculties and dimmed his perception of 
right and wrong, he saw Mary’s character in its own pure, exalted 
light. ‘Throwing one arm around her, as if to shield her from the 
storm that had just swept her down, he turned to his mother, with 
the respect of a son, but the authority of a man, in his voice and 
manner: 

‘My mother, woe be unto those who break the commands that 
death has hallowed. By all that is sacred, I entreat you to restore 
what I must say, you have most unjustly assumed.’ 

The conscience of Mrs. Graham had convinced her, as she lis- 
tened to Mary’s explanation, that she had shamefully wronged her, 
but her pride refused to yield to its convictions. 

‘No!’ said Mary, ‘I never can resume its guardianship. Destiny 
has interposed to save me from from this oppressive responsibility. 
Into your hands I now commit what Heaven has willed I should 
not retain. Here is the key which your father suspended round 
my neck, with his own hands. It was the last office they ever 
performed: almost the last words he ever uttered, was a prophecy 
of the future glory of your manhood. Oh! Henry, fulfil that dy- 
ing prophecy, and it matters not who keeps the gold, which is but 
dust in the balance of such # reputation.’ 

Henry took the casket from his mothers unresisting hand, knelt 
down and opened it in silence. He stopped not to count the gold, 
or to ascertain its immense value, but drawing out the paper direct- 
ed to himself, closed it again, and gave it back to his mother. 

‘I have taken all I shall ever claim. Mother, this is yours, take 
it, and use itas you will. Mary is right in declining to receive it, 
and as for myself, I will read the stern lesson my father willed that 
I should learn, Nay, I will not keep it, I will earn my fortune, or 
be a poor man to the last day of my life.’ 

Mrs. Graham refused and reasoned, but at last convinced herself 
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that a mother was the most fitting person to be the guardian of her 
son’s property. She would not consent to it but from that convic- 
tion. She condescended to ask Mary to forget the occurrence of 
the night, and to look upon her as she had ever done, considering 
her house, wherever it might be, as herhome. But Mary, while 
she expressed gratitude for the offer and for past kindness, declared 
it her earnest wish to return to the village where she was born, mid 
scenes more congenial to her taste. Henry did not oppose this 
resolution. He respected the motive too highly, and her honor, 
her happiness would be promoted by the change. 

[t was a source of speculation, of surprise when it was made to 
the world, soon after this eventful night, that Mulberry Grove was 
not to pass from the possession of its owners. Mrs. Graham did 
not retrench her expenses, and of course the number of her friends 
and flatterers remained undiminished. ‘The removal of so humble 
and unpretending a being as Mary, was a matter of too little im- 
portance to excite observation, but when it was ascertained beyond 
a certainty, that the indolent and fashionable Henry Graham was 
become an indefatigable student of that profession which he had 
before only nominally embraced; when he was at length seen at the 
bar, in eloquence and power, pleading for injured innocence or vio- 
lated right, then the world did indeed marvel at the transformation. 
and talk of it as a modern miracle. 

We will pass over the events of the following year. They may 
be understood from one scene which took place in the little village 
of at the close of a summer day. A group of gay, neatly 
dressed little girls were running merrily from the door of a low 
isolated building that stood in the middle of a greencommon. The 
sun-bonnets thrown recklessly back, the satchels swinging from 
their arms, the unbounded gaiety of their motions, all spoke ‘the 
playful children just let loose from school.’ A gentleman, who 
seemed to be. a traveller, from the thick riding dress he wore, on 
so mild a day, accosted one of the eldest children in that tone of 
habitual gentleness and courtesy, that even untaught children know 
how to appreciate. He asked if they were returning from school. 
An affirmative, accompanied by alow courtesy, was the reply. ‘The 
name of the school mistress.’ ‘Mary Hawthorn—yonder she 
comes;’ and the affectionate child ran to her beloved instructress, to 
announce the approach of the stranger. But Mary’s eye needed 
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not the annunciation. She had recognized the well-known form of 
Henry Graham, and the next moment her hand was in his. 

‘Mary Hawthorn!’ For eighteen months she had not heard his 
voice. Past scenes rushed to her recollection, and joy and exulta- 
tion swelled her heart. She knew that his father’s prophecy was 
fulfilled. During the months of their seperation, he had constantly 
written to her, and every letter breathed the progressive elevation 
of his soul. She had followed in spirit, with trembling anxiety, 
his onward course, till it had reached the goal of fame, and now he 
stood before her, as his dying father so eloquently expressed, ‘in 
the beautiful robes of true manhood.’ And Mary, too, was changed. 
The consciousness of exciting so noble an influence as she had, 
over a naturally noble mind, the exertion of her own independent 
faculties, and the pure air she breathed in those beautiful regions, 
had imparted a glow to a countenance, and a vigor to her frame 
they had never before possessed. Her face was now radiant with 
the most lovely expression the female lineaments can wear. 

‘You have grown handsome, Mary, as well as blooming,’ said 
Henry, as they walked together towards Mary’s rural home; and 
Mary, who seldom blushed, colored like a true heroine, at the un- 
wanied compliment. 

That evening, after having related all the struggles he had sus- 
tained with constitutional and habitual indolence, the counteracting 
influence of his mother, who considered the course he was pursu- 
ing as degrading rather than exalting; after an hour of the most un- 
bounded confidence, Henry drew from his bosom the letter of his 
father, which he had taken from the memorable casket. 

‘Mary, the time has arrived when I may ask you to read this let- 
ter. My whole soul and heart are in my father’s wishes. On 
your decision —’ he was too much agitated to go on. He placed 
the letter in her hands, and gazed in silence on her downcast face 
while she perused its contents. He saw, through gathering tears 
and rushing crimson, gratitude, joy, and shame. He remembered 
the moment when, after having warned him of the arts of Miss 
Devereux, he had accused her of ‘knowing little of love,’ and her 
countenance had so eloquently vindicated the charge. He felt that 
through all his errors he had been beloved, and he wondered at 
himself that he could ever have been insensible to such real and 

exalted loveliness. 

Is it needful to say what were Mr. Graham’s solemn wishes, 
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what the decision on which the happiness of Henry’s existencé 
depended? ‘That he should take this inestimable girl as his wife, 
as a legacy more precious than the gold of the East; and she did 
become his wife, and he never regretted the hour when he was dis- 
carded by the beautiful Miss Devereux. 


THE GEM AND THE FLOWER. 


A FABLE. 


A Gem by chance lost in a bower 

Had fallen near a modest flower, 

And bright with all the hues that glow 
In April’s richly varied bow 

While sparkling in the sunny ray 

Its glance seemed proudly thus to say: 
‘Poor fragile plant, why lift thy head 
So boldly o’er this humble bed? 

Ere morrow dawn thy bloom shall fade 
And all thy beauty be decayed: 

So mean, so frail, ’tis hard to tell 

Why thou wast destined here to dwell! 


The flowret, as the breeze swept by 
Breathed in its perfume this reply ; 


‘Bright gem! so made by venal art 
With other lights, thine too depart; 
If crushed, thy fancied worth is fled, 
No sweets survive thy beauties dead, 
And should a clod now cover thee 
Thou mayst forever hidden be. 

Tis thine to charm one sense alone, 
While I a two fold value own; 

And though I fall the germs are here 
To bloom in many an after year,’ 


In human character believe 

That dazzling traits may oft deceive: 
Trust rather in the modest air 

Which native virtues ever wear, 

And know from humble worth like this 
May spring at last perennial bliss. 
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Life of Isaac Shelby. 
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LIFE OF ISAAC SHELBY. 
(Concluded from Page 470.) 


In the campaign of the fall of 1781, Colonel Shelby served un- 
der General Marion, a distinguished partisan officer, of the boldest 
enterprise. He was called down by General Greene to that lower 
country, with five hundred mounted riflemen from the Western 
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5: ee wallis, at that time blockaded by the French fleet in the Chesapeake, 
4 and who, it was suspected, would endeavor to make good his retreat 
+b through North Carolina to Charleston; but upon his lordship’s sur- 
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render in Virginia, Colonel Shelby was attached to General Marion’s 
command below, on the Santee, and was second in command of a 
strong detachment of dragoons, under Colonel Mayhem, ordered 
to carry a British post at Fairlawn, near Monk’s Corner, eight or 
ten miles below the enemy’s main army, under General Stuart. 
Information had been received by General Marion, that five hun- 
dred Hessians at that post were in a state of mutiny, and would 
surrender to any considerable force that might appear before it. 
But the officer commanding the post having some apprehensions 
of their fidelity, had marched them off to Charleston, the day be- 
fore Colonel Mayhem appeared before it.. The post, however, was 
surrendered, with one hundred and fifty British prisoners. The 
British general at Ferguson’s Swamp, nine miles in the rear, made 
great, though unavailing efforts to intercept Mayhem’s party on 
their return with the prisoners to General Marion’s encampment. 
Immediately after this excursion, the British commander retreated 
with his whole force to Charleston. 

As the period for which the mounted volunteers had engaged to 
serve was about to expire, and no farther active operations being 
contemplated, after the retreat of the enemy towards Charleston, 
| Colonel Shelby obtained leave of absence from General Marion, 
vf to attend the assembly of North Carolina, of which he was a mem- 
ber, which would sit two hundred miles distant, about the first of 
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a ge Greene, which Colonel Shelby was permitted to see, speaking in 
‘. | Bo high terms of the conduct of the mountaineers, and assigning pat- 
i ay ticular credit to Colonel Shelby for his conduct in the capture of the 
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British post, as it surrendered to him after an ineffectual attempt by 
an officer of the dragoons. 

In 1782, Colonel Shelby was elected a member of the North 
Carolina assembly, and was appointed one of the commissioners to 
settle the preemption claims upon the Cumberland river, and to lay 
off the lands allotted to the officers and soldiers of the North Caro- 
lina line, south of where Nashville now stands. He performed 
this service in the winter of 1782-3, and returned to Boonsborough, 
Kentucky, in April following, where he married Susanna, second 
daughter of Captain Nathaniel Hart, one of the first settlers of 
Kentucky, and one of the proprietors styled Henderson & Co., by 
their purchase of the country from the Cherokees. He establish- 
ed himself on the first settlement and preemption granted in Ken- 
tucky, for the purpose of pursuing his favorite occupation, the cul- 
tivation of the soil; and it is a remarkable fact, pregnant with many 
curious reflections, that at the period of his death, forty-three years 
after, he was the only individual in the state residing upon his own 
settlement and preemption. 

He was a member of the early conventions held at Danville for 
the purpose of obtaining a separation from the state of Virginia: 
and was a member of that convention which formed the first con- 
stitution of Kentucky, in April, 1792. In May following, he was 
elected the first chief magistrate, and discharged its arduous duties 
with signal advantage to the state. ‘The history of his administra- 
tion of an infant republic in the remote wilderness would fill a vol- 
ume with deeply interesting incidents, exhibiting him advantage- 
ously in the character of a soldier, of a lawgiver, and a diplomist; 
but the limits prescribed to this sketch will not permit a detail of 
them. 

After completing the organization of the government under the 
provisions of the constitution by filling the various offices created 
by it, the earnest attention of the governor was directed to the de- 
fence of the state against the Indian incursions and the border war 
to which the people were exposed by their remote and unprotected 
position in the wilderness. General Washington’s paternal regard 
to the same high object was manifested in the cautious and exten- 
sive arrengements which were made under the direction of Gene- 
ral Wayne for a strong expedition against the north-western Indians, 
who were stimulated and aided by the British and provincial forces 
cecupying posts within our boundary. The confidence of Wash- 
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ington, as well as of the people of Kentucky, was reposed in the 
energy and patriotism of Governor Shelby. This was evinced in 
his almost unanimous elevation to the chief magistracy, as well as 
in the answer of the first legislature to his message and in a letter 
from General Knox, secretary of war, of July 12, 1792. 

In the subsequent letter from the war department, the defensive 
operations for the protection of Kentucky were committed exclu- 
sively to his judgment and discretion, and whenever there was a 
prospect of acting offensively against the Indians of the north west, 
the president made an appeal to his patriotism and that of the state, 
in ‘furnishing mounted volunteers in aid of the regular force. His 
energy and the gallantry of Kentucky was signally displayed in the 
valuable succor rendered to General Wayne on the memorable 20th 
of August, 1794. His enlightened forecast and the valor of Ken- 
tucky presented on this occasion, as on the equally glorious 5th of 
October, 1813, the means of victory both in men and transportation, 
at a critical moment to the scene of action—to victories the most 
decisive in their results to any heretofore known in Indian warfare. 

Whilst the people of Kentucky were interrupted in their busi- 
ness and prosperity by the attention necessary to the progress of 
the Indian war, they were annoyed by continued apprehensions of 
losing the navigation of the Mississippi, on which their commercial 
existence depended. In the midst of these difficulties, a new and 
unexpected occasion presented itself for the display of Governor 
Shelby’s diplomatic sagacity. The complaints and remonstrances 
of the Spanish minister induced the general government to open a 
correspondence with Governor Shelby, for the purpose of suppress- 
ing an expedition, which was represented to be in contemplation, 
by La Chaise and other French agents, against the possessions of 
Spain on the Mississippi. Governor Shelby had no apprehensions 
that they would succeed in organizing the necessary force, and 
under this impression his reply to the department of state, October 
5th, 1793, was forwarded, without considering that he had not au- 
thority under existing laws to interfere in preventing it. But the 
granting of commissions to General Clarke and other influential 
individuals, and the actual attempt to carry the plans of French 
emissaries into effect, induced the governor to examine the subject 
more thoroughly, and conceiving that he had no legal authority to 
interfere, he addressed a letter, January 13th, 1794, to the Secreta- 
ry of State, expressing these doubts, and assuming an attitude, 
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which, though professing the most devoted regard to the Union, 
had the effect of drawing from the general government a full deve- 
lopment of the measures which had been pursued for securing the 
navigation of the Mississippi. ‘These explanations by the depart- 
ment of state, and by the special commissioner, the eloquent Colo- 
nel James Innes, Attorney General of Virginia, who was deputed 
by General Washington to proceed to Kentucky to communicate 
with the governor and legislature, removed all ground of uneasiness 
and created a tranquillity in the public mind which had not existed 
since the first settlement of the state. 

The whole subject was communicated by Governor Shelby to 
the legislature on the 15th of November 1794, and the part he took 
in it was approved by thatbody. The act of Congress on the sub- 
ject, passed after the receipt of Governor Shelby’s letter, shews 
conclusively that the legislature of the United States did not con- 
ceive that previously he had authority to interfere in the mode 
recommended by the department of state. This measure on the 
part of Governor Shelby, though it might seem to conflict with the 
opinions and policy of General Washington, did not produce in the 
mind of the father of his country any diminution of the respect 
and confidence he had theretofore reposed in him, for in May fol- 
lowing, General Knox, Secretary of War, in a letter detailing the 
plans of the general government, in relation to Wayne’s proposed 
campaign, takes occasion to say that, ‘the president confiding in the 
patriotism and good disposition of your Excellency, requests that 
you will afford all the facilities, countenance and aid in your power 
to the proposed expedition, from which, if successful, the state of 
Kentucky will reap the most abundant advantages.’ In the next 
paragraph, he is appointed president of the Board for selecting the 
field and company officers, and concludes with the assurance that 
‘General Wayne has been written to not to interfere in the defens- 
ive protection of Kentucky, which is hereby in the name of the 
president of the United States confided to your Excellency under 
the following general principles, ete.’ 

At the close of his gubernatorial term, he returned to his farm in 
Lincoln with renewed relish for the cares and enjoyments which its 
management necessarily created. He was as distinguished for the 
method and judgment and industry, which he displayed in agricul- 
tural pursuits, as he had exemplified in the more conspicuous du- 


ties of the general and the statesman. He was the model of an 
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elevated citizen whether at the plough, in the field or in the cabinet. 

He was repeatedly chosen an elector of president, and voted for 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison. He could not yield to the repeat- 
ed solicitations of influential individuals in different portions of the 
state, requesting him to consent to be a candidate for the chief 
magistracy, until the exegencies of our national affairs had brought 
about a crisis which demanded the services of every patriot. In 
this contingency, he was elected, upon terms very gratifying to his 
feelings, a second time to the chief magistracy, at the commence- 
ment of the war, in 1812, with Great Britain. 

Of his career at that eventful period, it would be impracticable, 
in the limits of this sketch, to present even an outline. His energy, 
associated with a recollection of his revolutionary fame, aroused 
the patriotism of the state. In every direction he developed her 
resources and aided in sending men and supplies to the support of 
the north western army under General Harrison. The legislature 
of Kentucky, in the winter of 1812-13, contemplating the necessi- 
‘y of some vigorous effort, in the course of that year, to regain the 
ground lost by the disasters at Detroit and at the River Raisin, 
passed a resolution authorising and requesting the governor to as- 
sume the personal direction of the troops of the state, whenever, 
in his judgment, such a step would be necessary. Under this au- 
thority, and at the solicitation of General Harrison, he invited his 
countrymen to meet him at Newport, and accompany him to the 
seene of active, and, as he predicted, of decisive operations. Upon 
his own responsibility he authorised the troops to meet him with 
their horses. Four thousand men rallied to his standard in less 
than thirty days; and this volunteer force reached the shore of 
Lake Erie just in time to enable the commander-in-chief to profit by 
the splendid victory, achieved by the genius and heroism of Perry 
and his associates. It was a most interesting incident, which au- 
gured favorably of the issue of the campaign, that Governor Shel- 
by should arrive at the camp of General Harrison precisely at the 
moment when Commodore Perry was disembarking his prisoners. 


' The feelings of congratulation which were exchanged by the three 


heroes, at the tent of the general on the shore of Lake Erie, may 
be more readily conceived than described. ‘The writer of this ar- 
ticle had been previously despatched by General Harrison to Com- 
modore Perry, to ascertain the result of the naval battle, and, return- 
ing with Perry, was present at this interview. 
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In the organization which Governor Shelby made of his forces, 
he availed himself of the character and respectability of the mate- 
rials at his command. Generals Henry and Desha were assigned 
to the command of the two divisions, and Generals Calmes, Cald- 
well, King, Chiles and Calloway to the brigades. His confidential 
staff was composed, among other respectable citizens, of the names 
of Adair, Crittenden and Barry, so well known in the history of 
the state and of the nation. As governor of Kentucky, his author- 
ity ceased as soon as he passed the limits of the state; but the con- 
fidence of General Harrison and of all the troops, in his judgment 
and patriotism was so exalted, that he was regarded as the mentor of 
the campaign, and recognised as the senior major-general of the 
Kentucky troops. In the general order of march and of battle, the 
post assigned to him was the most important, and the subsequent 
battle evinced that the arrangement was as creditable to the sagaci- 
ty of General Harrison as it was complimentary to the valor of 
Governor Shelby. 

In all the movements of the campaign, whether in council or ex- 
ecution, monuments of his valor and of his energetic character were 
erected by the gratitude of the commander-in-chief, of all his troops 
and of the president of the nation, who spoke officially of his ser- 
vices with the veneration which belongs only to public benefactors, 
The legislature of Kentucky and the congress of the United States 
expressed their sense of his gallant conduct in resolutions which 
will transmit his name to posterity, ‘as a patriot without reproach 
and a soldier without ambition.’ 

The vote of congress assigning to him and to General Harrison 
each a gold medal, commemmorative of the decisive victory on the 
Thames, was delayed one session in consequence of sume preju- 
dice prevailing in the public mind in relation to General Harrison. 
As soon as Governor Shelby was advised of this fact, he solicited 
his friends in congress, through Mr. Clay, to permit no expression 
of thanks to him unless associated with the name of General Har- 
rison. This magnanimous conduct and the unqualified commenda- 
tion which he gave of the career of General Harrison, on that 
campaign, connected with the favorable report of a committee at the 
next session of congress, instituted at the request of the general, of 
which Colonel R. M. Johnson was chairman, led to the immediate 


adoption of the original resolution. 
Governor Shelby was unremitting in the aid which he extended 
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to the operations of the general government during the war. He 
furnished troops to defend the country around Detroit, and des- 
patched an important reinforcement to General Jackson for the 
defence of New Orleans. His sagacity led him to send General 
Adair as adjutant general, with the rank of brigadier general, to 
meet the precise contingency, which actually occurred, of General 
‘Thomas being sick or disabled. The result of this measure was 
exhibited in the critical succor afforded by General Adair on the 
memorable 8th of January. 

In the civil administration of the state, Governor Shelby’s policy 
continued to establish and confirm the sound principles of his pre- 
decessors. Integrity, fidelity to the constitution and capacity, 
were the qualifications which he required in public officers; and 
his recommendations to the legislature enforced a strict regard to 
public economy and to the claims of public faith. In the fall of 
1816, his term expired, and he retired again to the sweets of do- 
mestic life in the prosecution of his favorite pursuit. 

In March, 1817, he was selected by President Monroe to fill the 
department of war; but his advanced age, the details of, the office 
and his desire, in a period of peace, to remain in private life, in- 
duced him to decline an acceptance of it. In 1818, he was com- 
missioned by the president to act in conjunction with General Jack- 
son in holding a treaty with the Chickasaw tribe of Indians, for the 
purchase of their lands west of the Tennessee river within the 
limits of Kentucky and ‘Tennessee, and they obtained a session of 
the territory to the United States, which unites the western popu- 
lation, and adds greatly to the defence of the country, in the event 
of future wars with the savages or with any European power. 
This was his last public act. 

In February, 1820, he was attacked with a paralytic affection, 
which disabled his right arm, and which was the occasion of his 
walking lame on the right leg. His mind continued unimpaired 
until his death, by apoplexy, on the 18th July, 1826, in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age. It was a consolation to his afflicted family 
to cherish the hope that he was prepared for this event. In the 
vigor of life, he professed it to be his duty to dedicate himself to 
God, and to seek an interest in the merits of the Redeemer. He. 
had been for many years a member of the Presbyterian church, and 


in his latter days, he was the chief instrument in erecting a house 
of worship upon his own land. 
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The vigor of his constitution fitted him to endure active and se- 
vere bodily exercise, and the energetic symmetry of his person, uni- 
ted with a peculiar suavity of manner, rendered his deportment im- 
pressively dignified; his strong natural sense was aided by close 
observation on men and things; and the valuable qualities of method 
and perseverance, imparted success to all his efforts. 





PELAGIC FISHES. 


SKETCHES OF THE MANNERS AND HABITS OF THOSE WHICH HAUNT THE TRACK OF 
VESSELS AND BECOME FAMILIAR TO SAILORS, 


NUMBER ONE. 


Tue impression generally prevails, and it is a natural one, that 
the animals of the higher orders which inhabit the deep sea are all 
of great dimensions. This isan error. ‘The albatross among the 
clouds, and the whale upon the waters, in physical developement, 
are worthy of the boundless theatre on which they play their parts. 
But the sea has its dwarfs, as well as its leviathans; some heedless 
of the presence of man, others wild or savage, flying upon the 
slightest approach of danger, or fearlessly courting the combat 
against superior skill or strength. 

Come, then, and let us recline together for an idle hour in yon 
fore-stay-sail nettings. ‘Tis a pleasant couch, and there is no dan 
ger of an involuntary salt-bath in this delightful trade.* I cay 
assure you that the bow-sprit, in a steady six-knot breeze, forms 
one of the most luxurious swings imaginable. See how the vesse 
comes tumbling, and frolicking, and leaping along after us, like 


spirited young steed, just stolen from the stall into some prohibited 
pasture-field of clover. 


How splendidly the raised wave parts before the bow, like a well 
made ruffle on the bosom of a belle, but with a gracefulness of cur- 
vature that art and starch can never immitate. It is a frill which 





*The Trade Winds are commenly styled simply the Trades. 
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fantastic nature has made, bending and curling, as the vessel rolls, 
now to the larboard and now to the starboard, casting her necklace 
of pearly bubbles and diamond dew-drops over the surrounding 
waves. 

But whence and what, you will inquire, are those beautiful little 
creatures sporting about the cut water, and skipping continually 
into the foam? ‘That is a question which I cannot answer. Their 
names are probably unknown to fame, and never found their way 
to Dr. Mitchell’s catalogue. Yet there they have continued con- 
stantly during six long days and nights; a group of little fishes, the 
largest not an inch in length, colored like harlequin with many 
spots, and quite as bizzarre in their exercises. You will never see 
them more than two feet distant from the ship. Their numbers 
neither increase nor diminish. ‘They have been our fellow travel- 
lers through seven hundred miles. You may examine all other 
parts of the vessel, yet no where but between the parted foam- 
wreaths of the bow, can any trace be seen of animals like these. 
How inconceivable is the muscular power which enables them to 
dart sportively through more than one hundred times their length 
per second, and to continue their velocity unceasingly for many 
days in succession! 

Their constant adhesion to one particular play-ground can only 
be explained upon the supposition that they seek protection from 
their enemies in a nook where nothing larger than themselves 
would venture to pursue them. Beneath the run, by the side of 
the keel, or close about the stern-post of the vessel, they would be 
equally secure against the large fish of prey, but there they still 
might find an enemy beyond their strength. Those places are the 
favorite domain of the rudder-fish, who would not dare to follow 
our lillipution friends beneath the bow, exposed to the dangerous 
pitching of the vessel; for, though his own dimensions are not on 
the grand scale, as he seldom exceeds six or seven inches in length, 
his inertia would offer some resistence to a blow, and his parti- 
colored garments might be injured by a contact harmless to his 
more minute neighbors, who move through the water like a feather 
through the air. 

If you wish to examine the haunts of these rudder-fish, come 
aft, and thrust your person out at the lee cabin, right whence you 
ean see the whole of the rudder and some portion of therun. You 
will find them, if there be any in the neighborhood, coursing like 
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sentinels on each side of the stern, regulating their pace according 
to the speed with which the vessel sails. They are among the 
most beautiful of fishes, with their alternate circular bands of the 
brightest colored scales. Sometimes you may observe a number 
of them following in the wake of a single vessel, but more fre- 
quently only two or three at a time are visible. When danger 
threatens, as when sharks are near, they crowd themselves closely 
to the copper, or shoot around the rudder; but at other times they 
venture out some feet in the pursuit of prey. How they pass their 
time, when not attached to ships, it is impossible to say; but they 
seldom remain near the same vessel for many days in succession. 

The causes of the predilection for the after part of the ship,{dis- 
played by the rudder-fish, is obvious to all who carefully observe 
their habits; for at this spot the wash of the divided waters tends 
from both sides toward the middle line, producing many eddies, and 
a superficial current in the centre of the track, which actually pur- 
sues the rudder. Into these eddies and this central current are 
washed the garbage and the refuse of the table, thrown over by the 
cook at stated intervals. The fish enjoy this enviable reversion, 
and wisely place themselves where ease in travelling, safety, and 
good dinners can be most certainly secured. 

There, below the mizzen chain, among a group of barnacles that 
have attached themselves upon a spot denuded of its copper, you 
see the personification of a political office-holder. That in the 
kemora, of which such fabled miracles were told in olden times, 
when his adhesion to the galley’s side was deemed sufficient to 
arrest her course, with force more powerful than wind or tide. His 
usual berth is on the back or sides of some rapacious shark, or 
about the fins of the monarch of the deep himself. But here he 
has fastened on the firm planking of the vessel, where he may pos- 
sibly remain until the voyage is ended, unless in some sudden 
squall the attrition of the waves should force him from his place. 

This most singular fish is furnished with a broad and powerful 
sucker, placed on the summit of his head, and organized like the 
feet of those tribes of insects and reptiles that walk reversed on 
walls or ceilings. Attached by this organ to any rapidly moving 
body, he is dragged along without an effort of his own, and lazily 
opening his mouth, from time to time, he devours whatever chance 
or Providence may cast therein. His favorite attachment is to fish 
of prey, for when with such he shares the spoil securely, without 
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the dread or danger of the contest. Once fixed, no gentle effort 
will suffice to dispossess him of his vantage ground. He bears, 
with seeming or with real apathy, the roughest usage, and rests 
contentedly in perfect sluggishness. But, let him be east loose by 
any accident, and he displays astonishing activity, wheeling, and 
turning, and darting in all directions, to regain his lost position: and 
well he may exert himself, for, if the parasite, unseated, should at- 
tract too strongly the notice of his principal, he may chance to 
serve as a feast where he has been so often feasted. 

But here approaches a more interesting group; a marine attor- 
ney, three pilots, and several kemora. 

The antipathy that sailors always feel toward sharks, and the 
cruelties practiced upon them when taken, are too well known to 
need a repetition. Our captain frowned upon all such exhibitions, 
and had but little sympathy with the superstitious notions once so 
universal among seamen, though now fading rapidly away in the 
American service. He scarcely ever flogged, and sailed on Friday, 
purposely to show contempt for the old doctrine of unlucky days. 
From this it happened that, although many sharks were taken on 
our voyage, not one was made to suffer unnecessary torture; but I 
could not avoid a feeling of amusement in witnessing the savage 
glances and muttered anathemas which the men would cast upon 
their enemy when dying on the deck. 

The shark is an animal well calculated to inspire respect. Our 
ordinary notions of the nature of a fish would lead us to suppose 
that neither intellect nor expression could be displayed by any of 
the tribe: but this is a mistake. The motions of the shark, when 
sailing round the vessel, are full of grace and power, nor is it the 
formidable arrangement of the teeth alone that strike the observer 
with a sentiment of dread. Painters may declare that the varying 
expression of an eye is produced by the accessory parts, the brow, 
the lids, ete., and the comparative anatomist may deny the existence of 
these accessory parts in fishes, but smile not, gentle reader, certain 
it is that many of the passions are expressed in the countenance of 
this bandit of the seas. 

As he first approaches, in his usually deliberate manner when no 
peculiar temptation is afforded to his appetite, he wears the gravity, 
demureness, and covert cunning of the cat, but when he turns half 
round upon his side in sweeping a short circle to avoid collision 
with the vessel, there is an air of conscious power and savage 
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longing in his look. ‘There is even something analogous to con- 
tempt in his expression as he glances at the long line of heads 
overtopping the bulwark and watching his motions. 

When taken and brought on deck though panting in the agony 
of suffocation, his gaze is ever watchful, and his eye quickens 
with the thirst of revenge if any one approach nearly within the 
sweep of his muscular tail. Woe to him who does despise such 
an enemy, even when vanquished and dying in captivity. 

When we witness the vast strength of the shark, and his aston- 
ishingly retentive vital power, for he will live for hours in the air, 
and swims when disemboweled, it seems almost incredible that 
man should cope with him in his proper element, as the natives of 
Western Africa, and those of the East Indies are well known to do. 
But the fact may be explained by two circumstances in his organi- 
zation. 

He cannot wheel around in the pursuit of prey, in less space 
than is included in about twice the length of his own body; and as 
his nose projects far beyond his mouth, which is placed beneath, 
like that of the sucker or the sturgeon, while his eyes are on the 
upper surface, he is compelled to turn upon his back in order to 
seize an object floating near the surface of the water. The prey, 
therefore, eludes his sight before it comes within his grasp. An 
active swimmer, possessed of dauntless courage, may attack him, 
and by thrusting one hand with a long doubly pointed stick within 
his jaws, while with the other he wields a spanish knife, may 
reach his vitals through the soft skin of his chest, and rest the con- 
queror in this desperate struggle. 

To prove how terrible is the strength of jaw displayed by this 
tribe of animals, I will relate an anecdote. Many readers may not 
be aware that those scarce measured masses of water which form 
the greatest rivers of the earth, such as the Amazon, the Missis- 
sippi, and La Plata, are all provided with inhabitants approaching 
in dimensions and in manners to those whose home is in the track- 
less ocean. The Ganges, though its waters are fresh, is infested 
with a species of shark. 

On a warm day in June, 1824, I left my palanquin at the head 
of one of the ghants in Calcutta, and wandered down the margin 
of the Hoogley toward the esplanade of Fort William. The na- 
tives, to the number of many hundreds, were engaged in their daily 


ablutions. Men and women promiscuously crowded into the water 
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till they stood breast deep in the yellow stream, whose waves-are 
the best imaginable cover for the predatory fish and reptiles; for 
the muddy washings of the Delta render every thing invisible that 
sinks but a few inches below the surface. Returning, I had 
reached the Government Ghant, near which our vessel lay at her 
moorings, and was just descending to my dingee, (the Hindostanee 
wherry) when I heard a piercing shriek from the river. I turned 
and saw the bathers in commotion, rushing toward the bank. A 
group among those farthest removed seemed to be bearing along 
some unfortunate native, apparently dead, and the water, even at 
that distance, looked bloody. They brought him to land, and I 
passed within a few feet of him, as he lay on the unsheltered 
beach. ‘The glance of a practiced eye sufficed to shew the spine 
and pelvis broken, the limbs paralyzed, the whole left flank torn 
away together with the front, and part of the right side of the ab- 
domen, and the liver and diaphragm brought into view. The man 
was not quite dead, but it was evident that he could not live five 
minutes. I turned an inquiring look upon my kead bearer: ‘Him 
shark bit,’ was the laconic reply of the native. Leaping into the 
dingee, I shot out toward the vessel, but the river was already 
crowded with the very bathers who had witnessed the catastrophe. 
[t is a holy death to die in the Ganges; and, doubtless, the poor 
fellow was fortunate in being devoured by the animal to whose in- 
satiate jaws the Hindoo mothers cast their infants, at stated festi- 
vals, upon the shores of Sangar Island. 

The accident was mentioned over our wine that day, but I never 
heard it noticed afterwards. Human life is too precarious and 
plentiful in the East, to make such little contre-temps important. 

There are several methods by which the Shark is taken, but that 
which we adopted is among the best. A large iron hook, like that 
employed in stores for lifting goods, is secured to the end of a 
strong line, and upon it is tied a piece of salted beef er pork. 
This is intended for a bait, but it forms no part of the design that 
the victim should succeed in'taking it. A stout piece of cord- 
age is now rove through a block attached to some convenient por- 
tion of the rigging. The rope, at one extremity, is formed into a 
running noose, while the other is held by seamen, or secured to 
a belaying pin. This apparatus being placed in readiness, the bait 
is tossed over the side, and hangs dangling on or near the surface 
of the water. Then commences an amusing scene, especially if 
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there be pilots in attendance on the free-booter. But before we 
enter upon the description, these parasites must be regularly in- 
troduced. 

The pilot-fish is a very active little animal. It varies from 
nine inches to two feet or more in length, and is two or three 
inches in thickness. Its body is rounder than common in the sal- 
mon tribes, to which the majority of those wanderers of the 
deep belong, who, like the Arab, lead a predatory life, and shun 
the richer prairies of the coast, enamored of their desert. There 
is a richness in the coloring of the pilot-fish that seems also orien- 
tal, its body being encircled by broad and variegated bands of the 
brightest hue. It has more flexibility than most of its congeners, 
and is prompt, as well as highly graceful in its movements. 

The ordinary station of this singular vidette is behind or beneath 
the pectoral fin of the shark, where he remains secure from the 
caprice of his most dangerous alley, whose faith is, doubtless, much 
like that of princes. 

There is a popular notion among sailors that the most perfect 
good understanding is established between the shark and his atten- 
dant; the latter repaying his protector by acting as king’s taster, 
while the former suffers all the freedoms of his maitre de cuisine, 
in return for his skill in catering. In fact, the doctrine seems plau- 
sible enough, for I have seen the roguish subsidiary most impu- 
dently snatch a dainty morsal from within his master’s mouth, es- 
caping with impunity, by a sudden whisk of his tail. But proba- 
bly the ties which bind these almost inseperable companions, like 
many others, not less intimate, among superior beings, will be 
found composed of selfishness alone. It must be remembered that 
when the pilot plays the fantastic trick just mentioned, his master 
cannot see him, nature having given his eyes a different direction; 
but I think I have perceived that when the shark becomes aware of 
what is going on, from the commotion of the water in his mouth, 
his rather sluggish jaw is closed with somewhat more empresse- 
ment, and re-opened with an air of disappointment. Again, when 
a pilot ventures near the extremity of his majesty’s nasal organ, 
above the line of vision, there is a cautiousness in the motions of 
the attendant, and an alimentive glistening in the eye of the shark, 
sometimes accompanied by a momentary, but almost hopeless in- 
clination of the body to one side, that quickly widens the distance 
between the parties, and proves that even fish subscribe to the cor- 
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till they stood breast deep in the yellow stream, whose waves-are 
the best imaginable cover for the predatory fish and reptiles; for 
the muddy washings of the Delta render every thing invisible thas 
sinks but a few inches below the surface. Returning, I had 
reached the Government Ghant, near which our vessel lay at her 
moorings, and was just descending to my dingee, (the Hindostanee 
wherry) when I heard a piercing shriek from the river. I turned 
and saw the bathers in commotion, rushing toward the bank. A 
group among those farthest removed seemed to be bearing along 
some unfortunate native, apparently dead, and the water, even at 
that distance, looked bloody. They brought him to land, and I 
passed within a few feet of him, as he lay on the unsheltered 
beach. The glance of a practiced eye sufficed to shew the spine 
and pelvis broken, the limbs paralyzed, the whole left flank torn 
away together with the front, and part of the right side of the ab- 
domen, and the liver and diaphragm brought into view. The man 
was not quite dead, but it was evident that he could not live five 
minutes. I turned an inquiring look upon my kead bearer: ‘Him 
shark bit,’ was the laconic reply of the native. Leaping into the 
dingee, I shot out toward the vessel, but the river was already 
crowded with the very bathers who had witnessed the catastrophe. 
[t is.a holy death to die in the Ganges; and, doubtless, the poor 
fellow was fortunate in being devoured by the animal to whose in- 
satiate jaws the Hindoo mothers cast their infants, at stated festi- 
vals, upon the shores of Sangar Island. 

The accident was mentioned over our wine that day, but I never 
heard it noticed afterwards. Human life is too precarious and 
plentiful in the East, to make such little contre-temps important. 

There are several methods by which the Shark is taken, but that 
which we adopted is among the best. A large iron hook, like that 
employed in stores for lifting goods, is secured to the end of a 
strong line, and upon it is tied a piece of salted beef er pork. 
This is intended for a bait, but it forms no part of the design that 
the victim should succeed in 'taking it. A stout piece of cord- 
age is now rove through a block attached to some convenient por- 
tion of the rigging. The rope, at one extremity, is formed into a 
running noose, while the other is held by seamen, or secured to 
a belaying pin. This apparatus being placed in readiness, the bait 
is tossed over the side, and hangs dangling on or near the surface 


of the water. Then commences an amusing scene, especially if 
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there be pilots in attendance on the free-booter. But before we 
enter upon the description, these parasites must be regularly in- 
troduced. 

The pilot-fish is a very active little animal. It varies from 
nine inches to two feet or more in length, and is two or three 
inches in thickness. Its body is rounder than common in the sal- 
mon tribes, to which the majority of those wanderers of the 
deep belong, who, like the Arab, lead a predatory life, and shun 
the richer prairies of the coast, enamored of their desert. There 
is a richness in the coloring of the pilot-fish that seems also orien- 
tal, its body being encircled by broad and variegated bands of the 
brightest hue. It has more flexibility than most of its congeners, 
and is prompt, as well as highly graceful in its movements. 

The ordinary station of this singular vidette is behind or beneath 
the pectoral fin of the shark, where he remains secure from the 
caprice of his most dangerous alley, whose faith is, doubtless, much 
like that of princes. 

There is a popular notion among sailors that the most perfect 
good understanding is established between the shark and his atten- 
dant; the latter repaying his protector by acting as king’s taster, 
while the former suffers all the freedoms of his maitre de cuisine, 
in return for his skill in catering. In fact, the doctrine seems plau- 
sible enough, for I have seen the roguish subsidiary most impu- 
dently snatch a dainty morsal from within his master’s mouth, es- 
caping with impunity, by a sudden whisk of his tail. But proba- 
bly the ties which bind these almost inseperable companions, like 
many others, not less intimate, among superior beings, will be 
found composed of selfishness alone. It must be remembered that 
when the pilot plays the fantastic trick just mentioned, his master 
cannot see him, nature having given his eyes a different direction; 
but I think I have perceived that when the shark becomes aware of 
what is going on, from the commotion of the water in his mouth, 
his rather sluggish jaw is closed with somewhat more empresse- 
ment, and re-opened with an air of disappointment. Again, when 
a pilot ventures near the extremity of his majesty’s nasal organ, 
above the line of vision, there is a cautiousness in the motions of 
the attendant, and an alimentive glistening in the eye of the shark, 
sometimes accompanied by a momentary, but almost hopeless in- 
clination of the body to one side, that quickly widens the distance 
between the parties, and proves that even fish subscribe to the cor- 
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rectness of an ancient proverb: ‘the better part of valor is dis- 
cretion.’ 

To return to our description of the mode of captures. The at- 
tention of the shark is soon attracted to the bait, but as it shows no 
signs of life, like other more familiar prey, he does not rush upon 
it suddenly, but eyes it suspiciously at a distance; still drawing 
nearer and nearer, as he sails backward and forward, apparently 
scarcely conscious of its presence. When within a yard or two of 
his object, the pilot fish dart out, and placing more dependence in 
the suddenness and activity of their movements, dash up to the 
bait without hesitation, perhaps help themselves to a morsel of de- 
tached meat floating round the principal piece, as if to judge its 
qualities, and then run back to their stations. 

How often this operation may require to be repeated, before the 
shark summons sufficient confidence to test the temptation offered 
him, depends in a great degree upon his hunger; but when, at 
length, he seriously commences operations, he approaches with an 
air of nonchalence, and very gradually turns upon his side, until 
the dull white of his under surface shows itself distinctly, with the 
dark blue color of his back. Then, with a gentle circular sweep, 
he brings his nose just into contact with the bait, opens his wide 
mouth with a slow and steady movement, and closes it again in the 
same deliberate manner. But the wary fisherman removes the 
bait just as it is about to enter, in order to stimulate the shark to 
more adventurous efforts. If the animal is not particularly hungry, 
this maneuvre is frequently performed several times in succession 
with unvarying results. At length he seems to feel a strong convic- 
tion that his prey is not so passive as it at first appeared, and 
ranging himself a few feet behind the hook, looking obliquely to- 
ward the vessel, he settles slowly down some feet below the surface. 

Now is the time for action! The running noose is dropt into 
the water just before the hook, and there remains until the shark, 
gathering his energies, makes a sudden dart, curving upward, and, 
at the same time, turning over in the water, until he lies back 
downward, and with his body nearly parallel to the vessel’s side, 
just as his mouth is ready to receive the bait. The moment that 
this turning has advanced so far that the fish no longer sees the 
prey or running noose, the latter is rapidly brought round between 
the former and the victim, who sails unconsciously into the toils 
before he reaches the object of his desires. 
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On the instant that the head of the animal has passed the noose, 
the word is given to the men, who suddenly draw in the slack of 
the cord and tighten the knot. ‘The fish is caught, either between 
the head and the back-fin, or between the back-fin and the tail. 
The choice may seem of little moment to the captors, though it is 
all important to the captive. But we have had enough of honors 
in this picture, and may not explain at present. 

The monarch is now enchained, but where are the courtiers? 
True to their character, the kemora adhere to their places so long 
as hope remains. ‘The shark is out of water, but the rope may 
break, and such advantages as theirs should not be lightly lost. 
Happy are they who, watching the signs of the times, fall off be- 
fore they pass the bulwark. But alas! too frequently those most 
strenuously attached to him whose board they share, miscalculate, 
and win the crown of loyal martyrdom, leaving their less pertina- 
cious brethren to lament the miserable fate that oft awaits self-sac- 
rificing patriotism. 

Not so the pilot-fish, When they behold the unlooked for, 
though well deserved elevation of their chief, they seem affected 
with unusual restlessness, and course around the spot where last he 


was, still gazing anxiously at his ascent, as wondering when and 
where he will return; but when the deck receives the entrapped 
marauder, and they behold him no more, they take a rapid turn or 
two about the spot, then toss their tails with a spiteful fling, and 
dart out of sight in a moment. 





SONG. 
Dreams! happy dreams! why are they sent 
Awhile to cheer this heart 


With thoughts, my love, of moments spent 
In bliss ere we did part! 


Dreams! wretched dreams! why come they too 
To rankle in this breast, 
And memory of our wrongs renew 
Which sleep should lull to rest! 
Thus, dearest, thus by day by night, 
My spirit mourns with thee: 
Death’s slumbers only can be light, 
Most welcome shall they be! 
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STANZAS. 
ON SEEING A GLOW-WORM IN A CHURCH-YARD. 


Aun! what could tempt thee here, 
Thou little reveller of the night, 
Is it to mock a tear 


Thou rear’st thy gem of liquid light? 


Or as the bale-fires play 

Among the waves’ sepulchral buoys, 
So wouldst thou shed thy ray 

O’er this, our wreck of buried joys? 


For shame on this cold damp, 

Inch high the human grave above, 
To lift thy magic lamp 

Of hymeneal hope and love! 


To flaunt that tell-tale beam 

Where not a sigh may draw its breath, 
To wake to golden dream 

Amid the iron sleep of death! 


Intruder, hence — away! 
The very genius of the place 
Loathes at thy longer stay: 
And yet, methinks, a moment’s space— 










Bu tt Thou mightest linger still : 
it +), t What, if to thee this scene unblest 
OR Seemed in a world of ill, 
jibey, The first that thou hadst place of rest! 
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Genuine Patriotism. 


GENUINE PATRIOTISM. 


The world is naturally averse 

To all the truth it sees and hears; 

But swallows nonsense and a lie 

With greediness and gluttony.— Buller. 


Thus like the formal vice, Iniquity, 
I moralize two meanings in one word.—Shakspeare. 


Tuts is truly a period above all others in which the enlightened 
and honest may recognize the flourishing existence of genuine pat- 
riotism. It cannot be denied that the spirit of devotion to one’s 
country, has been indicated and ever boasted of im former days, 
but it needs only a superficial view of men and things as they now 
are, to discover tlrat the world in this feeling has always been’ defr- 
cient, and at the present moment alone it isin generous abundance. 

The prime instinct of our nature is self-preservation: closely ab 
lied with it is the pursuit of happiness. It is singular that men are 
just now beginning to discover these important truths: happily, 
however, the eyes of the majority are opened, and seeing, they 
have commenced action. Before further progress in these reflec- 
tions, it may be as well to explain clearly the terms which belong 
particularly to the subject matter: this indeed is the only mode of 
proceeding in any philosophical investigation. Our theme is gen- 
uine patriotism; and this phrase suggests some ideas which require 
a little amplification. Patriotism is a love of country: what is 
country? Hereis anice question. Weare apt to consider the soi, 
the unconscious earth, on which we first drew breath, as the object 
of this love. Surely a slight examination will determine that there 
can be no greater fallacy than thisidea. If we study this affection, 
it may at first be found to consist in a desire for the weal of all our 
countrymen; those who can feel and sympathize with us for the 
common good. But the investigation must go farther: we can on- 
ly sincerely wish those prosperity who merit it; if every one then 
follow his first impulses, self-preservation and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, and not think or care for his fellow’s existence or well-being, 
it follows conclusively that all would be successful; and a parallel 
eonsequencé is, that the essence of love for our country, is love for 
ourselves, and that the terms are convertible. 

In this plain sense, thus logically established, it has been assert 
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ed that patriotism is rife among us—the most simple, undisguised 
and unalloyed patriotism, which is synonymous with selfishness; 
and it shall be so treated. 

He is but a superficial and unphilosophical reader of history 
who acquires only a knowledge of events, of the deeds of men, the 
rise and fall of states and important epochs, in the confusion of 
their natural relation. ‘The study of the past should result in the 
ability to classify in respective eras, the predominance of passions 
and intellectual powers, just as the sway of empires is severally 
distinguished in different periods. Thus, as the Persians, the 
Greeks, the Romans in successive ages gave character to the world, 
so it may be demonstrated that at one time the empire of fancy was 
ascendant, atanother that of reason; at another that of love, of am- 
bition, of revenge. No one can deny that this notion forms a very 
ingenious medium of retrospection: a kind of mental prism which 
separates all the hues of former days, and reduces the white light 
of history into its elemental colors. 

It is not my place here to indicate the moral and intellectual 
epochs which are asserted to have existed. If any one doubt the 
position, let him read attentively the historical books of scripture, 
the works of the Greek and Latin writers, from the days of Hesiod 
to those of Constantine the great; also the annals of China and 
other oriental countries, with records of modern Europe and Amer- 
ica and all the commentaries on the various accounts of all these 
times and countries, accompanied by a sedulous examination into 
their respective genuineness and authenticity, and if, after this course, 
the student is still sceptical on the point, it will be time for him to 
distrust his own judgment and rely on our word for the correctness 
of the doctrine. 

Other passions have had their reign: now is the dominance 
of genuine patriotism,—or in a phrase less condensed,—of the 
unqualified desire of self-aggrandizement and the adoption of eve- 
ry means to attain it. It is usual to distinguish, socially, and natu- 
rally, between the practice of virtues and vices. Thus, if a man 
professes no patriotism, wo to his conscience and character if he 
fail in any moral observance: but if that be his acknowledged sen- 
timent, it is a sacred veil, which hallows and adorns every word 
and act, usually classed by half witted theorists under the heads of 
laziness and crime. Duty to kindred and neighbors or conformity 
to religious precepts, has no necessary union with the spirit of the 
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true patriot. If by accident they are blended, it is well perhaps; 
but the utmost caution should be observed in admitting any motive 
but the single one of individual good to have any share in our pub- 
lic conduct. The admission of this palpable rule may shew how 
sadly the ancients and even some moderns were mistaken in their 
estimate of the ingredients of patriotism. ‘This may account for 
the paucity of those celebrated in olden time for this virtue, but who 
in truth never possessed it. Who now would name either Brutus 
with applause; the one having murdered his son and the other his 
benefactor for the pretended good of the people? Let us imagine 
that every man acted thus, and a country must soon be depopulated. 
The same opinion must be entertained of Marcus Curtius who threw 
himself into a gulf; or of the Horatii znd Curiatii; or the brothers of 
Judas Maccabeus, who sacrificed themselves in battle. Were all 
thus infatuated the world would ere long be a wilderness. So nothing 
can be more apparent than that he only is a discerning lover of his 
country, who has an eye solely to self-interest. 

A single glance at the constitution of society opens to every un- 
prejudiced observer the painful fact, that as much as each one can 
do, is to get along comfortably; nothing therefore but excessive 
dullness could induce any man to devote himself exclusively to the 
use of others. This is a kind of secret: for while every patriot 
well knows that he is only self-interested, he takes care to inform 
those to whom he looks for favor, that their welfare is the object of 
his exertions. This, which may appear asort of dissimulation, is 
the first and most comprehensive quality of genuine patriotism. 
It is mingled and combined with all the rest, and, as will be seen, 
is a generic term which embraces every species of vice, commonly 
so called, which united, are the pith of the feeling which is the sub- 
ject of our consideration. 

It is generally imagined, that a man should be pious and worthy 
in his social and civil relations, to merit commendation. But there 
is no rule without its exceptions, and patriotism constitutes a very 
serious one to the sentiment just expressed. In ordinary affairs, 
he who has no love for his country, should not affect to be religious 
when his heart is unregenerate: but according to the principles and 
feelings of the community in which he may live, the opposite char- 
acter to this is in every sense commendable, should he pretend to 
believe any thing, no matter how much at variance with his actual 
faith, provided he does so with a patriotic spirit—that is for his own 
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advancement. So also before a court of justice, if a witness per- 
jure himself, it is right and expedient that he should be tried for the 
offence and suffer the penalty which the law has attached to it. It 
is otherwise with the patriot, who addressing his fellow citizens, 
calls heaven solemnly to witness the truth of an assertion which he 
knows to be utterly false. ‘There is very properly no statute against 
false swearing on such occasions; and the ethical code, of course, 
regards it as no wrong, since the privilege is predicated on anxiety 
for the general prosperity, or which is the same thing, for personal 
emolument. It is held usually base and heartless to repeat that which 
has been told with an injunction to secrecy, or to defame an honest 
neighbor, or to crush the hopes and fortunes of a deserving man, 
or to treat a benefactor with ingratitude, or to prostitute talents in a 
course which is known to be unworthy; but the lofty and magnan- 
imous well wisher of the people, who centres in himself and his 
own profit all ideas of their good, looks down with dignified con- 
tempt on the petty soul which engaged in his pursuit, would not 
smile at these misnamed derelictions of duty. To himself, and 
therefore to the nation, he owes it, whenever there is apparent rea- 
son, to betray the most sacred confidence of one, to blast another’s 
character, to snatch the means of livelihood from a third, to act the 
ingrate and the traitor, and in a word to disregard all laws, divine 
and human; only taking care however, that in infringing the latter, 
he is never detected in the commission of a statutory offence of 
which a partisan jury of an opposite faction may find him guilty. 

It is very evident from all that has been said, that common, every 
day sort of people,— the dull mass of which the world is made up, 
cannot comprehend these refined and elevated notions, which go 
hand in hand with genuine patriotism. They cannot embrace, and 
it would indeed be unreasonable to expect it, the wide distinction 
between virtues, belonging to public and those adorning private 
life. It requires not only the facile conscience of the patriot, but 
his expansive and liberal intellect to designate his own real impulses 
and their effects, and the motives and conduct of those in other 
spheres, who have also their peculiar system of moral government. 
The two are as opposite as the poles, and a superior mind alone 
duly appreciates the dissimilarity. For instance, there are few 
who have not from nature some ingenuous qualities, which ordinary 
modes of education tend to increase and confirm. One of this stamp 
can never comprehend the abandonment of all principle which 
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forms an indispensable part of attachment to the service of the 
state. They know that if a judge or juror were to accept a bribe 
for the violation of justice, the execration of all good men would 
ensue; yet they are so short sighted as to think it equally odious 
in one, burning with the fire of genuine patriotism, or in simple 
language, seeking his private preferment, if he advocate one doc- 
trine to-day and is hired to defend another to-morrow! To such 
jaundiced visions, it is useless to exhibit this grand and beautiful 
feeling in its true colors. 

This love of country, as it has been described, is beyond the fee- 
ble encomium of any human ingenuity. It requires a person, 
unless the doctrine of inborn total depravity be true, to sacrifice, to 
yield up all the liberal and noble aspirations which nature has 
implanted in his bosom. On this account he must possess, together 
with the grasping intellect which has been noticed, a degree of 
fortitude equal to the opposition, which innate perceptions of right 
and wrong and early prejudices respecting the duties of life, have 
reared against it. How unfortunate for mankind that these high 
gifts of firmness in discarding the best virtues —sensibility, truth, 
honesty, honor, charity—and of the understanding adequate to 
discover their worthlessness in the pursuit of a legitimately patriotic 
course, are comparatively so rare! 

Exalted spirits! ye best lovers of your native land, who love 
yourselves alone, go on in your bright career! ‘Trample under foot 
the mean and paltry obligations, which still fetter so many stul- 
tified beings, that ye may revel in plenty and in the high places; 
and the world will at last begin to appreciate your merits and re- 
ward you accordingly! 





INSCRIPTION 
ON A TOMB-STONE IN FRANCE. 


Tons ces morts ont vecu; toi qui vis, mourra; 
L’instant fatal est proche, et tu n’y penses pas. 


The dead have lived; and thou, who liv’st shalt die; 
And yet think’st not the fatal moment nigh. 
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TO KATHLEEN. 


Txov hast jetty eyes in brightness glancing, 

Glossy ringlets in the free air dancing, 

Cheeks from rose to lily ever changing 

As through feeling’s world thy thoughts are ranging. 


Thou bringest gifts of nature’s fairest treasure, 
To those who reckon every flower a pleasure, 
Dewy darlings! exquisite creations, 

Their shadows e’en appear to have sensations! 


Yet should this beauty fade and flowers wither, 
Ill gladly bid thee ever welcome bither; 

Though every charm beside were from thee parted, 
Thou hast that best of all—thou’rt honest hearted. 


Then welcome, Kathleen, whatsoever thou bringest, 

Welcome hither when this way thou wingest, 

Not for eye, or cheek, or dewy blossom, 

But the heart thou wear’st within thy bosom. x. 





CINCINNATI AND CHARLESTON RAIL-ROAD. 


Proceedings of the Knoxville Convention, in relation to the Lou- 
isville, Cincinnati and Charleston Rail-road; assembled at 
Knoxville, Tennessee, July 4th, 1836. pp. 48. 


No public work of the United States engages the attention of 
a larger population, or affects the interests of a more extensive re- 
gion of country, than that to which the above proceedings relate. 
Wide reaching in its conception,— vast in its future results,— gen- 
erous in its object,— patriotic in all its intents,;—it has been equal- 
ly noble in the spirit with which it has been so far carried on. 
The delegates from nine great states,— nearly four hundred in num- 
ber,—and representing the hopes and plans of six and ahalf mill- 
ion of people, exhibit the interest and the fervor with which this 
great scheme is received by the people of the south and the west. 
Thus, we doubt not, with such zeal excited, and such mighty ob- 
jects in view, a work worthy of the nation, and its hopes will speed- 
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ily be sconingitshand: And ciate should it not? It was well said, by 
a delegate to this convention, from Indiana:—‘That the little young 
state of Indiana had pledged herself to more than all required for 
this work, at which five sovereign states stood trembling.’ If in- 
deed, the new state of Indiana can construct, without fear or difti- 
culty, nine hundred miles of canals and rail-roads, and can stake her 
credit for ten millions,—of which she has already borrowed three, 
—and if also Pennsylvania hesitates not at twenty millions to bring 
herself within the magic circle of the great Ohio valley, shall Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Georgia and the Carolinas stop and doubt at one 
fourth the risk for more than double the object? we trust, as we be- 
lieve not. ‘The report before us,—the worth and dignity and spirit 
of that convention, the liberal tone of the times, the glory of the 
result, the generous character of the people in whose hands it 
rests,— assures us of a happy and splendid consumation. In the 
meanwhile, we shall give a sketch of these proceedings, with such 
extracts and views as may seem interesting. ‘I'he states represented 
were as follows, viz: 


Ohio, - 
Indiana, 
Kentucky, - 
Virginia, 
Tennessee, 
Alabama, 
Georgia, - 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 


Total, - - - - - - 


Among the cities and towns represented in the convention were 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Madison, Evansville and Jeffersonville, Indiana; 
Lexington, Louisville, Maysville, Covington and Newport, Ken- 
tucky; Abington, Virginia; Ashville, North Carolina; Charleston 
and Columbia, South Carolina; Savannah, Augusta and Athens, 
Georgia; Huntsville, Tuscumbia, Decatur and Wetumpka, Alabama; 
Nashville and Knoxville, Tennessee. These comprehend the larg- 
est cities and towns of the Ohio valley, with one or two exceptions, 
and two of the largest on the southern Atlantic; comprehending a 
region of country: seven hundred miles in lenghth by five hundred 
in width. Casting the eye upon the map it will be perceived that 
delegates were present from the head waters of the Miami to 
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Charleston, and from Abingdon, Virginia, to Nashville, Tennessee, 
and Decatur, Alabama. ‘T'o understand at once, without entering 
upon the merits or details of this scheme, why it is that so large a 
population are interested in the result, let the reader glance at a gen- 
eral map of the United States, and he will perceive the Alleghany 
mountains,— which in New York are comparatively narrow —as 
they pass Pennsylvania spreading into several chains, and in Vir- 
ginia occupying more than one hundred miles in diameter, and as 
they pass the adjacent angles of Virginia, North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, occupying two or three hundred miles in breadth, and as- 
cending to more than six thousand feet in height. On this summit 
level, he will perceive the heads of the Holston, the Clinch and 
the Powell, which flow into the Tennessee, join the Ohio, and be- 
come a part of the mighty mass of the Mississippi. Near the 
same place, he will find the heads of the Sandy and the Kenhawa, 
emptying into the Ohio in a northerly direction, six hundred miles 
above the Tennessee. In the same region, he will also find the sour- 
ces of the Cumberland, which flowing through hundreds of miles, 
empties near the Tennessee. Again a little to the south, on a par- 
allel ridge, but the same summit level, he will perceive the sources 
of the French Broad, another branch of the Tennessee, the Nola- 
chucky, and interlocking with them, the heads of the Saluda and the 
Broad rivers, which become the Santee, and finally join the Atlan- 
tic ocean a little to the east of Charleston. Still east of the same 
place, he will find the heads of the Yadkin, which joins the ocean 
still further east of Charleston. He will also perceive that over 
this region no canal can ever be carried, and that it has no stream 
passing north and south of any navigable depth; and that, conse- 
quently, whatever may be its resources, a very large district of coun- 
try is without any of the highways, natural or artificial, which are 
necessary to the purposes of commerce manufactures and social in- 
tercourse. ‘This then is such a country, in its natural relations, a3 
is the peculiar theatre of rail-road operations. Again he will see 
that such are the natural obstacles to the comfort and expedition of 
travelling, that little intercourse would, by ordinary roads, take 
place on the direct line between the south and the north-west. 
Further, by examining the natural structure of the country, he will 
find that it abounds in every direction, with iron and coal of the 
finest quality, the great elements of the useful arts and manufac- 
tures; and that they need but the animating principle of commerce 
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to be made subservient to the growth and wealth of millions. 
Now, looking again at the proposed extremities of this highway, 
north and south,—on the Ohio and the Atlantic—we find that the 
great artery of the proposed scheme, which extends from the Crab 
Orchard, Kentucky, (the foot of the slope of the Cumberland 
mountains,) to Ashville, North Carolina, is in fact the common 
conduit for the whole internal improvement of the south and the 
west. We cannot present this in a more clear and concise form, 
than by making an extract from the report of the Committee of 
Forty-five, appointed by the Knoxville Convention, to that body. 


‘To show these various connections, it has been found necessary to go some- 
what into detail, but with as much brevity as possible. 

Georcia.—This state requires but asingle main trunk of rail-road to unite 
all hercontemplated improvements with ours. This trunk, opening on our 
road in the valley of East Tennessee, may stretch to the south through the 
Alleghany mountains and Blue Ridge by Tennessee river and Rabun Gap, 
where a practicable route has been found to exist; or by aline further west, 
flanking these mountains, on ground favorable to its construction, and may 
reach some common point in this state, from which the following branches 
may diverge: 

The most eastern branch will be extended to Athens, where it will meet 
the road now being made to Augusta, the largest inland town in the southern 
Atlantic states, where it will meet the rail-road to Charleston, already in suc- 
cessful operation, and at present the longest finished rail-road in the world, 
and the steam boat navigation to Savannah. From the same common point 
a branch will run to Forsythe; from which place to Macona rail-road is now 
being constructed. Here it will meet the central rail-road of Georgia, which 
has been incorporated to run to Savannah, and also the steam boat navigation 
of the Ockmulgee, which reaches the ocean at Darien. The most western 
branch from this common point, will proceed to Columbus and meet there the 
steam boat navigation of the Chattahoochie, which is the most eastwardly 
navigable stream which discharges into the Gulf of Mexico. All these roads 
have received the enlightened consideration of the people and legislature of 
Georgia, and are regarded as entirely within her means; and there seems no 
doubt of their early accomplishment. It has been ascertained by a survey 
made by Lieutenant Colcock, that in case Georgia should run their main road 
through the Rabun Gap, a road passing into Pickens district, in South Caroli- 
na, may branch from it over ground deemed by no means impracticable. 

ALaBaMA.—The western branch of the Georgia rail-road, before mention- 
ed, in its way 1o Columbus will run so near to West Point, on the Chattahoo- 
chie river, that a short road may connect it with that place; from which there 
is now constructing a rail-road to Montgomery, which there meets the steam 
boat navigation of the Alabama river that terminates at Mobile, the most com- 
mercial and rapidly increasing town on the Gulf of Mexico, and destined to 
have no superiorin the south-west except New Orleans. The legislature of 
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Alabama has incorporated a company, that is now organized, to carry a road 
from Wetumpka, at the head of steam boat navigation on the Alabama river, 
about seventy miles, to the upper part of the rapids of the Coosa river,— 
This company propose to extend their work to meet the western branch, or 
main trunk of the Georgia rail-road, and thus to connect with ours. The 
connection of our road with North Alabama, and the southern part of West 
Tennessee will probably be by steam boat down the Tennessee river from 
Knoxville, or the point where the Georgia trunk will leave that river, to the 
Tuscumbia rail-road, which passes round the Muscle Shoals, and is now in 
full operation. And should our road pass the Cumberland river below the 
falls, it will cross the head of smal] steam boat navigation on it, and thus be 
connected with Nashville, and the northern part of Middle Tennessee and 
the western part of Kentucky. Should it cross above the falls, it may have 
this connection by a lateral rail-road of no considerable extent. 

Norts Carotina.—The connection of ourroad with the works of this state 
will probably be made at Beatty’s Ford, on the Catawba river. From that 
point a rail-road has been chartered to Fayetteville, and thence to Wilmiag- 
tonon the Atlantic. From Salisbury, on the last mentioned road, to Clinton 
and thence to Raleigh, the capital of the state, a rail-road is contemplated, 
which is to be extended to Weldon, on the Roanoke, to meet the rail-roads 
to Petersburgh, now in full operation, and to Norfolk. This continuation 
will end on the Chesapeake Bay. 

Vireinia.—A company is chartered to meet a branch of our road, which 
it is contemplated to pass down the valley from the western extremity of 
Tennessee. 

Oxn1to.—When our road shall reach Cincinnati, its continuation will be ef- 
fected by a rail-road from that city to Springfield, and thence by the Mad 
river rail-road to Sandusky Bay and Lake Erie. This continuation now in 
progress to completion. At that city we shall also meet the canal from the 
Ohio riverto Dayton. It is also contemplated to construct a canal from Cin- 
cinnati to the White Water canal, which will enter the Ohio river at Law- 
renceburgh, in Indiana, and will extend above the national road in that state. 
At Maysville, our road will reach the Ohio river forty-seven miles below the 
entrance into that stream of the Ohio and Erie canal, which now extends 
entirely through the state of Ohio to Cleaveland on Lake Erie. 

Inp1ana.—The connection of our work with the White Water canal in this 
state has already been mentioned. When we reach Lexington, we shall 
meet the Lexington and Ohio rail-road, already finished to Frankfort, and 
progressing to Louisville. Onits way it passes within twenty miles of Mad- 
ison, in this state, and from that town a rail-road is already provided for and 
a part of it aboutto be put under contract, passing through Columbus and 
Indianapolis, the capital of the state, to La Fayette on the Wabash, where it 
will strike the canal to Lake Erie, already in part completed. This road will 
be continued to Lake Michigan, thus opening a*direct and almost straight 
communication between that lake and the Atlantic ocean at Charleston. At 
Madison, another rail-road has been chartered to connect that city with Rush- 
ville. At Louisville, our road will end opposite to a rail-road which has been 
chartered to run from Jeffersonville to Columbus, to unite there with the 
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Madison and La eee Rail-road. And at Louisville we shall end opposite 
to another road, which is intended to pass through Salem, Bedford, Bloom= 

ington and Coneréandoniiie, and end atLaFayette. But whether this road is 
to be a McAdamised turnpike or a rail-road, depends on the result of further 
surveys ordered to be made. The state is pledged to the construction of one 
orthe other. This road, as well as the one from Madison, will cross the 
eentral canal of Indiana, which will begin north of Indianopolis, and travers- 
ing the entire valley of White river, enter the Ohio river at Evansville. 
The state has made provision for carrying the canal from Lake Erie, through 
La Fayette, and down the valley of the Wabash to Evansville, passing in its 
whole length within a short distance of Illinois. To the completion of these 
works, with several others, this state stands committed by the pledge of 
$10,000,000; a sum within a trifle of the whole amount required from four 


states to complete our great work. 
But your committee have yet to mention one of the most important features 


of our great undertaking. It will reach the Ohio river at three points, em- 
bracing a space on that stream of two hundred and nine miles. By this con- 
nection we shall open on a steam boat navigation, that without interruption 
extends to ten states and two territories, and has at this moment as many 


steam boats floating on its waters as exist in all Europe.’ 

From the above synopsis, it will be seen that the main part of 
this road is a great connecting body, uniting numerous limbs and 
branches running into remote and dissimilar portions of the union; 
and through which must circulate like the blood in the human sys- 
tem, the products, persons and opinions of the most distant quar- 
ters. We thus find the nine great states, represented in the con- 
vention, directly interested in the result, and even others still more 
remote, connected by the waters of the Ohio, not unaffected by its 
important consequences. 

The proceedings of the convention chiefly go to shew its views 
as to the practicability, the probable cost and the means by whieh 
itis to be carried into effect. 

The convention shew clearly that the scheme is practicable, by a 
survey from Columbia, South Carolina, to the Cumberland Gap, 
and such observations from thence to the Ohio, as was satisfactory 
to all persons acquainted with the subject. In the mountain region 
through which this road must pass, the Alleghany mountains pre- 
sent four grand distinct, and nearly parallel ridges, viz: the Cum- 
berland, between the Cumberland river and the Powell; the Clinch, 
between the Clinch and the Holston; the Great Unaka or Smoky 
mountain, which is the main Alleghany ridge; and the Blue Ridge, 
which in Virginia forms, with the main ridge, the valley. Fortu- 
nately for the success of the project, the principal range-—the 
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Great Unaka, Iron or Smoky mountain—is completely cut down 
by the French Broad, in its passage from the Blue Ridge to the 
Holston. For more than one hundred miles the descent of that 
stream does not average more than thirteen feet per mile, and in no 
one mile more than forty-five. ‘The French Broad joins the Holston 
near Knoxville, and by descending to near this point, the Clinch 
mountain may also be turned. At the Cumberland mountain, two 
gaps afford the means of passage. ‘T'he Cumberland Gap may be 
passed by a tunnel of five thousand feet in length, and Wheeler’s 
Gap, which is further west and lower, by less expense. From the 
Cumberland Gap to the Ohio, the route presents no extraordinary 
difficulties. On the southern declivity, the greatest obstacle en- 
countered on the whole route is found on the summit of the Blue 
Ridge. Here, however, we find two points where the road is prac- 
ticable, by the aid of inclined planes with stationary power. The 
first is at the Reedy Patch Gap, where the descent is seven hun- 
dred and seventy-seven feet in the distance of five miles and one 
hundred and thirty-seven feet, or about one hundred and fifty feet 
per mile, to the Broad river; thence it descends on the Broad river 
for six miles, at about one hundred feet per mile, after which there 
is no difficulty. By the Butt mountain and Green river Gap, the 
descent per mile is somewhat less, but still not sufficiently level to 
do without stationary power. At this point, therefore, three or 
four stationary engines will be necessary to accomplish the ascent. 
‘This, with perhaps one exception, is all that will be necessary ona 
line of six hundred and twenty-one miles, From the Blue Ridge 
to the Atlantic, no unusual obstacles are met with. 


In respect to the cost of the work, we subjoin the estimate by 
Captain Williams, the engineer. 


*The following are the results of the estimates of Capt. Williams: 
From Charleston to Branchville, 62 miles, where there is 
now a single track, the cost for a second will be $4,500 


per mile, - . - - . $279,000 
From Branchyille to Columbia, at $11,433 per mile, 62 

miles, - - - - - - 711,946 
From thence to the junction of Thicketty with Broad 

river, 65 miles, at $12,000 per mite, - 780,000 
Thence to the junction of Green and Broad rivers, at 

$14,300 per mile, 52 miles, - - - 743,600 





$2,514,546 
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Carried forward, - - - - - $2,514,546 
Thence to Ashville, 40 miles, for the first ten miles through 

the Blue Ridge $40,000 per mile, and the next 30 miles 

at $12,000 per mile, - - - 760,000 
Thence down the French Broad to’ the mouth of the 

Nolachucky, 60 miles, at $30,000 per mile, - 1,800,000 
Thence to the junction of Elk with the clear fork of 

Cumberland, crossing the streams in East Tennessee, 

90 miles, at $30,000 per mile, - - 2,700,000 
Thence to Cincinnati, 190 miles, at $12,162 per mile, 2,310,780 
The branch to Louisville, assuming its cost to be equal to 

the road from Columbia to Charleston, - 990,000 
The branch to Maysville, 60 miles, at $12,162 per mile, - 729,720 


$11,804,046 


As the South Carolina Canal and Rail Road Company 
will, in all probability, seek a union with this road on 
terms of perfect reciprocity, and make a double track 
to the point of junction, wherever that may be, the 
estimated costs of this part of the road may be deducted, “a 990,000 


Leaving this sum, - . - $10,814,046 
to be provided to construct, (in connection with the 

present South Carolina Rail-road,) the entire rail-roads 

between Charleston and Louisville, Cincinnati and 

Maysville. 

This estimate is based on the supposition that there will be a double track 
the whole way.’ 

Less than eleven millions it will be perceived is the estimated 
cost of this entire work, with all its branches; themselves great un- 
dertakings. ‘There are doubtless many, who believing rail-roads to 
be complicated and expensive works, and knowing that many of 
the earliest rail-roads have been very costly, deem this estimate 
much below what it will cost. Butsuch persons have only to take 
an average of the cost of rail-roads constructed within the last five 
years, to be satisfied that this estimate is much above the probable 
expense. Indeed one hundred and fifty miles are estimated at 
$30,000 per mile, more than double the average cost of rail-roads 
with double tracks. 

For the execution of this project, the means proposed by the 
convention are set forth in the following resolutions, passed by that 
body, viz: 

‘ist. Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention the charters of the 


Louisville, Cincinnati and Charleston Rail-road should be accepted, and should 
alterations or amendments hereafter be found necessary, that application be 
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made therefor, to the legislatures of the states granting the same; and this 
convention hereby urges upon the said states the expediency of granting such 
application, should the same be made, and can entertain no doubt of the die- 
position which will be felt by the legislatures of said states, to comply with 
all reasonable requests which may be made by the company when the same 
shall be formed. : 

@nd. Resolved, That it is important for Georgia, and Alabama, and Vir- 
ginia, to unite with the Louisville, Cincinnati and Charleston Rail-road 
Company by branches connecting with the main trunk of the road, at points 
convenient for said connection in Tennessee, on terms of mutual reciprocity 
and perfect equality, as to the rate, accommodation and despatch in the trans- 
portation of freight and passengers. : ; ‘ 

3rd. Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, a practicable route 
for a rail-road has been found for connecting the city of Charleston with the 
cities of Louisville, Cincinnati and Maysville, and that the same may be con- 
structed at a reasonable cost and entirely within the means of the several 
states interested therein. 

4th. Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, the amount of trans- 
portation and travelling on said road, will increase for an indefinite period 
of time, and that it will from the completion of the road be such as to render 
its estimated cost a profitable investment. 

5th. Resolved, ‘That viewing the proposed road as one of vast importance to 
the people of the southern and western states, we hold them bound by every 
consideration of interest and duty, to come forward to its support, by sub- 
scribing freely for stock when the books shall be opened in October next, nor 
can we entertain a doubt that should the road be completed at anearly day, 
by the vigorous and united efforts of the people and the states interested 
therein, that it will amply remunerate them for the capital invested. 

6th. Resolved, That we consider the Louisville, Cincinnati and Charleston 
Rail-road as a work eminently entitled to the patronage and support of the 
states through which it will pass, or which may be interested therein; and 
as from the national character, great cost and magnitude of the work, it could 
hardly be expected that it should be carried through by private enterprise 
alone, we would respectfully, and do hereby most earnestly appeal to the said 
states for liberal appropriations towards carrying on the great work, which, 
when completed, will be a lasting monument of their wisdom and patriotism. 

7th. Resolved, That we consider the fund which will be placed at the dis- 
posal of said states, by the division among them of the surplus revenue of the 
Union, as peculiarly applicable to this great work, which, passing through 
eeveral states, will open a channel to the most extensive social and commer- 
cial intercourse between the western states, bordering upon the Ohio and the 
great lakes, and the states on the South Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, 
thereby strengthening the bonds of our union, and promoting the prosperity 
and happiness of a large and most interesting portion of our common 
country. 

8th. Resolved, That this convention does therefore earnestly appeal to the 
said states, to appropriate and set apart said fund, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary for that purpose, and to cause the same to be faithfully applied 
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to the excution ef the proposed road. It is presumed that the states of Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Ohio, North Carolina and South Carolina cannot receive 
under the Distribution Bill the first vear, much less than nine millions of 
dollars, a sum nearly sufficient to make the road, and should Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Virginia and Indiana become interested in it by lateral roads, the whole 
amount required could be raised by the appropriation of the surplus of one 
single year. We call upon these states therefore for the promotion of their 
own best interests, and for the sake of posterity, not to suffer the great pro- 
ject to fail. 

9th. Resolved, That an address be prepared and published, in the name and 
behalf of this assembly, embodying and enforcing these views, and urging 
in the strongest manner upon the states and the people, the duty of carrying 
the great work into effect.’ \ 


Thus it will be seen that astrong appeal will be made to the states 
interested, founded on the immense advantage in every point of 
view to them, of a new avenue to commerce and a new bond to 
union. The convention has expressed its belief—and doubtless 
such will be the fact—that the investment will be profitable, and 
continue to increase in value with the increasing population of the 
country. 

In addition to the above, the following resolutions of great im- 
portance in their bearing and character, were introduced and passed: 


‘Whereas it has been resolved by this convention, that it is important that 
a branch of the Louisville, Cincinnati and Charleston Rail-road should be 
extended, from some point in Tennessee, into the state of Georgia, upon re- 
ciprocal terms with those enjoyed by the states of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina and South Carolina; and whereas an opportunity should be 
afforded to the state of Georgia and its citizens, to become participants in the 
construction and benefits of said road— 

ist. Resolved, therefore, That applications should be made to the legislatures 
of the states of Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia, for an amendment of the charters granted, so as to admit the state 
of Georgia and its citizens to become participants in the construction and 
benefits of said road, upon terms of perfect equality with those that are 
to be enjoyed by the states of Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina and 
South Carolina, and their respective citizens, and that a further amendment 
should be provided, giving to the state of Georgia, in the general direction of 
the company, three directors, residents of that state, and a local board, as are 
provided for in the existing charters for the states of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina and South Carolina. 

2nd. Resolved further, Thata further amendment should be made in the 
existing charters of said company, providing that the branch of the road to 
be extended into Georgia, shall commence at Knoxville, or at the nearest 
point thereto, if the road of the said company shall not strike Knoxville, to 
be constructed thence to such a point in the state of Georgia as said state 
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may elect; and, for that purpose, that the capital of said company may be 
increased. 

3rd. Resolved further, That the charters of the company ought to be so 
amended as to authorise and require the board of general direction, whenever 
it shall be the unanimous vote of the directors of a state to that effect, to 
apply the amount subscribed by a state and its citizens, in the first place to 
the construction of such portion of said road and its branches as shall run 
within the limits of said state. 

4th. Resolved further, ‘That the company shall not be compelled to con- 
struct the said branch from the main trunk or road, until the state of Georgia 
and others shall have subscribed for that object, and paid over, as required, 
to the company, the amount required for the construction of the said branch, 
agreeably to the provisions of the charters. 

On motion of Mr. Drake, it was unanimously 

Resolved, As the opinion of this convention, that, in reference to the par- 
ticular interests of the company, and the accommodation of all the states 
lying between Florida and the lakes, it is desirable that the states granting the 
charter, should so modify it, if necessary, as to allow the company to connect 
the northern extremities of the road now designated or hereafter created, 
with the public works and those of incorporated companies of Indiana and 
Ohio, soas to secure an uninterrupted transit of goods and passengers from 
the northern to the southern frontier of the United States; and that a similar 
policy should prevail on each side of said road, and in the south — Provided, 
That said continuation of the road should not be so constructed as to violate 
the constitution of Kentucky and the compact with Virginia.’ 


We cannot continue our review of this subject through its various 
details and ramifications, but must rest contented with a few words 
in respect to the convention and its results.’ This body was, as we 
have seen, composed of nearly four hundred highly intelligent. in- 
fluential, discreet and sober minded citizens; many of them very 
distinguished in the political, social and scientific circles of the 
country; most of them well informed on its great intérests, and the 
whole body urbane in the manner and dignified in the matter of 
its proceedings. The results of its meeting is now before the pub- 
lic, and we doubt not are sufficient to draw towards the project the 
calm and attentive consideration of the public mind. For ourselves, 
we express our firm conviction, that this movement will terminate 
in a belief of the vast utility of the contemplated project, of the 
glory which it will cast on the people by whom it is completed, 
and finally, in its completion, as a necessary monument to the 
spirit and genius of the age. E. D. M. 
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A NIGHT IN TADMOR,; 
OR THE SUFFERINGS OF A TRAVELLING AGENT. 


Be it known to you, I am that unhappy bundle of bones and 
muscles, nerves, and other organs for the productiun of misery, 
called a travelling agent: a man doomed to visit Thebes, Cairo, 
Constantinople, Smyrna, London, Paris, Balbec, Bucyrus, and 
other small blemishes upon creation called villages. Whatever be 
the season, or the weather, or the state of his health, or of the 
roads, he must be as punctually as a menagerie in a certain village 
by a certain day; he must be always polite, always cheerful, al- 
ways wide awake. He has sold himself, body and soul, for a 
commission of five per cent. 

I could enlarge somewhat upon his general privileges, but at 
present | wish to confine your attention to his sufferings at the 
‘Cow’s Head,’ at’ T'admor, (truly called 'Tadmor of the desert.) 
This tavern, being a post office and a grocery likewise, contains a 
large family —to wit: the landlord and his wife, his wife’s sister, 
from six to eight stall children, three dogs, seven cats and seven 
boarders. I mention this branch of the family last, because they 
are the last in the affections of the good lady of the house. The 
supper, as appears from my note book, was as follows: Iniprimis, 


coffee, made of burnt sole-leather. Item, tea, of the best young 


oak leaves, sweetened with maple molasses and cooled with skim 
milk; when taken to be well stirred with an iron spoon, of a size 
which goeth into the mouth as a plough-share might into your vest 


pocket. Item, biscuit, made of patent water cement, warranted 
without flaws. 


Item, fried potatoes, of the consistency and color 
of Irish glue. 


Item, brown bread after the antique, sawed express- 
ly for the occasion out of the hide of a rhinoceros, with ‘nemo me 
impune lacessit,’ written so legibly upon it, that every one by 
common consent forbore to offer it the slightest provocation. I 
also maintained the most strict neutrality towards divers pale pretty 
looking tarts, resembling fossil shells. 1 have noted the history of 
these tarts to be as followeth. ‘They had been manufactured du- 
ring the last war, when flour was high, for an express occasion, to 
wit, the marriage of the aforesaid wife’s sister, which was post- 


poned, sine die. Her faithless Romeo never making his appearance, 
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the tarts were consigned to the ‘tomb of all the Capulets,’ namely, 
the upper shelf of the parlor closet; there to defy the mice, who, 
after gnawing through a two inch oak plank to get at them, were 
forced to retire with broken teeth from the attack. 

These calcareous preparations were accompanied by a most an- 
tediluvian dish of stewed peaches, which must have been of a 
highly concentrated nature, the syrup and all extraneous matter, 
except the flies and moths of last summer, having long since eva- 
porated and left a dry residuum at the bottom of the dish. Item, 
a plate of thrice fried ham, which I can recommend to the next 
Texas volunteers for shoe heels. Verily ‘it hath the primal curse 
upon it.’ Being fond of ham, I went so far as to bend my fork 
and turn my knife in its handle in endeavoring to cut it; but it 
seemed as if the indwelling obstinacy of the animal had returned 


~ to protect its mortal remains. I succeeded as well as Don Quixote 


did in his attack upon the wind-mill. I do repent me of my sac- 
rilegious attempt, for verily I have a respect for any thing so ‘ancient 
and fish-like.’ 

Think of a church mouse in a cabinet of minerals; think of 
dining with an ostrich on broken crockery, and you will have some 
idea of the situation of a travelling agent among these dishes. My 
appetite was absolutely wolfish: Oh that my teeth had been so! 

Let father Atwater append such things to his next edition of 
Western Antiquities. As for me, I shall probably become an an- 
tiquity myself before I recover from last night’s sufferings, which 
I am now about to relate. 

lst. After supper, I was ushered into a small room with three 
beds in it. 

2d. Each bed held a large buckeye man. 

3d. I was to choose which bed I was to get into. 

‘Can’t you possibly give me a single room?’ said I, vexed even 
beyond a travelling agent’s endurance. 

‘Can’t possibly do it sir: you’ll find them beds comfortable. 
These gentlemen are highly respectable, and will be glad to accom- 
modate you: good night.’ 

I put down the candle. I began to consider which of these 
highly respectable gentlemen I should patronize. They were all 
sound asleep —a fact not to be wondered at, considering the atmos- 
phere, which was enough to tranquilize a March hare or suffocate 
a rock toad. 
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I took the candle and examined them each inorder. ‘The first 
was remarkable for not being peculiar in any way; he was nothing 
more or less than a large buckeye man, with around face, a thick 
head of hair, and a fungus-like nose, which looked as if it had 
grown there during the night. He was evidently dreaming of 
picking geese, for he kept pinching the bed clothes, and saying 
‘half a dollar a pound.’ 

As I had no violent passion for being picked and sold for half a 
dollar a pound, I left him, and proceeded to reconnoitre the ‘highly 
respectable gentleman’ number two. He was a little square faced, 
passionate looking man, with a pug nose and red hair; his eyes 
were so prominent that though sound asleep, there was not lid 
enough to cover them. At the approach of the candle, he con- 
tracted his brows and began to sleep harder. As he did not take 
up more than one third of his bed, I was about to give him a gentle 
poke by way of remonstrance, when I was startled by a fierce but 
suppressed growl, which proceeded from a small terrier dog with a 
rough beard and brass collar, lying coiled up on the outside of the 
bed. On looking closer, to my annoyance, [ perceived the hair 
rising on his back, and his eye kindling like the end of a segar in 
full blast. It was impossible not to see, that however contemptible 
this enemy might b> in the day time, he was now on the verge of a 
tremendous explosion. 

I should as soon have thought of insulting a meat axe, or a jus- 
tice of the peace in fly time. Accordingly, | made my escape just 
in time to prevent a tragedy, and proceeded to number three. He 
was now my last hope. What was my joy when I saw no one 
there! All I could discover was a pile of clothes upon the middle 
of the bed, thrown there, doubtless, by the two highly respectable 
gentlemen. I forthwith began to remove them carefully, one by 
one. ‘There were jackets, pantaloons, coats, shirts, socks, hats, 
umbrellas, boots, an old map of Ohio, some loose gazettes, a large 
family bible, a cat and kittens, who ‘made tracks’ without saying a 
word, a boot-jack, and three or four half filled meal-bags. 

Underneath all this, I came to a buffalo robe with the hair-side 
turned down. This looked mysterious; I rested a moment, for my 
hands were tired, and stopped to think, as is my wont before re- 
tiring, of matters and things in general; my eyes rested on the bed, 
deploring the poor accommodation! was obliged to put up with, 
when to my amazement I saw a visible movement beneath the hide! 
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I stood fixed in astonishment. ‘If there is a highly respectable 
gentleman here,’ thought I, ‘I will henceforward believe.’ Pre- 
sently from the same place I heard two sneezes, as of one catching 
cold. ‘If this be a man,’ thought I, ‘1 will get him a patent-right 
for sleeping warm at least. It must be a negro or one of the seven 
sleepers.’ Ihave heard of anegro who being fired out of acannon, 
skull foremost, into a hay-stack, slept there, with his head in the 
centre of it, through the winter, and afterwards said, ‘he wish ole 
massa fire him /eetle furder in nex time, case he foot dam cold 
stickin out for hoss to bite and turkey to roos on, winter time. I 
wish he neber pull down de hay-stack neder; bress de Lor, I neber 
no expense to ole massa, long as he don’t wake me up!’ 

Whoever the animal might be that I had unexpectedly dug up, 
he was certainly doing a heavy business in the way of sleeping. 
‘He ought,’ thought I, ‘to go into partnership with that buffalo, 
who was hermetically sealed up in an ice-berg for four thousand 
years, and had even the nap on him when taken out. Perhaps 
it is that buffalo himself; but he has turned his hide, so that the nap 
might strike in.’ 

‘Am I to hide me ‘‘under this dead moon-calf’s gaberdine,”’’ 
thought 1; ‘this is some monster of the isle with four legs, who 
hath got, as I take it, an ague; an abominable monster!’ I uncon- 
sciously uttered these words aloud, to which the ‘highly respectable 
gentleman,’ in bed number one, being still sound asleep and dream- 
ing of his usual oceupation, responded as follows. 

‘Half a dollar a pound—could’nt pick geese for less than that 
this cold weather.’ 

1 felt all goose flesh at this remark, but I asked him as politely 
as a travelling agent knows how: 

‘Can you take me into your bed, sir, without incommoding you 
this cold night?’ 


‘Picked geese suffers considerable in cold nights,’ muttered the 
fungus. 

‘I shall freeze here if you don ’t give mea berth,’ said I, in a tone 
of despair; ‘I have no bed.’ 

‘Good beds as ever you see,’ responded he, ‘but it don’t do a 
goose no good to pick him no how.’ 

‘You might at least accommodate a traveller, but I see you don’t 
care a feather for my situation,’ said I. 

‘Y earrv feathers Tuesdays and Fridays,’ said the highly respect- 
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able gentleman, and he ended with a solemn snore that seemed 
meant to close the parley forever. 

In despair I began to rebuild the pyramid I had taken off from 
the Great Unknown number three, and after completing the origi- 
nal structure, added as a gratuity, my travelling trunk, a chair, a 
wash basin, three or four bricks from the fire-place, and to show 
this highly respectable gentleman how highly I respected his good 
taste, I laid across the place where I supposed his neck to be, a 
large ox-yoke, which I found in the passage. 

I then lay down with the man of geese, who, as soon as I got in, 
proceeded to heave his immense body over on the other side, car- 
rying all the covering with him. ‘This is both respectable and ac- 
commodating,’ thought I. 

‘Stranger,’ said I, ‘have you no compassion on a man?’ 

‘Can ’t help it,’ said the fungus. ‘Geese is geese and feathers 
is feathers now a days.’ 

Happy to perceive he was still deep in his slumbers, I gradually, 
without waking him up, managed to get the covering off him and 
tried to compose myself to sleep. He seemed to snore on, despite 
of being worse off than any of his own geese. How he could 
sleep thus, was a mystery to me, despite my travelling experience: 
and what a snore! I tried not to listen to it, but it boomed upon me 
like the midnight thumpings and hissings of a steam boat. I could 
hear nothing else, think of nothing else. I know not what to com- 
pare it with, except the noise of pushing a bedstead across the floor 
of an empty house. Every snore was louder and longer than the 
last. The sound echoed through his eapacious chest like the four 
winds going home to their caves. I could feel the vibration dis- 
tinctly in every limb. 

I know of nothing more maddening than one of your loud, so- 
lemn, obstinate snores; there is a determined selfishness about it, 
asif the man enjoyed, and was resolved to enjoy, the exclusive 
sleep of the room, seeming to derive good from the pain he was 
giving others. Reluctant to wake the sleeper, you would fain hope 
that every snore is the last: but no; it goes on, peal after peal, now 
sighing like the wind through a key-hole, now scratching like a 
dull saw through a dry plank, now grinding hoarsely like a coffee 
mill in your very ear, now wheezing and snorting and howling, 
like a pig overboard. 

I affirm that such a snore, though laughable enough to talk of, 
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is always felt as a serious grief at the time. I make’ bold to say 
that the most patient man, though he may endure all other calam- 
ities like a martyr, will by such a snore be gradually wrought up to 
madness. I pushed him, pulled his hair, coughed, hemmed and 
haughed, and sneezed and groaned loud enough to move the dead: 
’%would not do. I was just about to wring his left ear off, when 
fortunately for him and me too, the little Spitfire, whom the reader 
will recollect as the guardian of bed number two, came to the res- 
cue. He too had listened to the noise till past midnight, with 
suspicion, thinking it not a very creditable noise for a quiet house, 
but at last he could endure it no longer: so sitting up in the bed, 
and throwing up his eyes to heaven, he commenced business for 
himself, producing a sound like akey-hole of a windy night. Such 
a lamentable, protracted howl as he gave forth, I never heard. 
The two rival sounds united made so utterly doleful a ditty, that 
in the midst of my misery I had to laugh outright. 

This scientific duett being rather more than his master had con- 
tracted for, in procuring the services of Spitfire, that ‘highly re- 
spectable gentleman’ arose in a passion and flung the dog, as he 
thought, upon the snorer’s face, but missing the direction of the 
sound, which, as I have had oceasion to remark, pervaded the 
whole room, he flung his little friend directly upon the mound 
which covered the Great Unknown, number three, where, as I 
have also had occasion to remark, reposed the amiable Tabitha and 
her kittens. A very important addition was now made to the con- 
cert, which before was deficient in alto parts. A variety of beau- 
tiful chords immediately struck up; and there began such a won- 
derful display of execution upon the fiddle strings in the corner, 
that Paganini himself would have been astonished. That great 
man could play upon but one violin at a time; but the valiant Spit- 
fire was performing upon a dozen at least. I rushed out of the 
room in despair, and know not what happened afterwards, except 
that five o’clock found me asleep by the kitchen fire, with three or 
four quiet peaceable dogs like myself. c. 
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ADVERSARIA. 


Quid est quod negligenter scribannes adversaria ?—Cic. 


Dogs any ‘English reader,’ quoth the pedant, ask the meaning 
of ‘adversaria?’ I answer for him in the words of the venerable 
Ainsworth: 

‘Adversaria, orum. pl. ri. [quasi adversa pagina scripta] a note 
book, a book of memoirs, loose papers.’ I have therefore chosen 
it, in preference to Southey’s half Latin ‘Omniana,’ or the still less 
classic ‘scrap book,’ to head my chapters, which I foresee will be a 
‘pot pourri’ of all things. They will indeed be the produce of 
multifarious toil, and of an omniferous brain; all colors, forms, sizes 
and orders shall here revel in Saturnalia, and there shall be a most 
democratic assemblage of both great and small, both high and low. 
If the reader be one of the hard thinking, bullet-headed sort, who 
must needs proceed in a straight line, even though they flatten 
themselves against stone walls, he will need no further hint than 
the title I have adopted, to shun my discursive company. If he 
read me not, he will require no apology. If he persist in reading 
me, after the warning I have given him, he will deserve none. In 
these dog days and dog nights, who can pen correct and logical 
pages? This afternoon is, to my apprehension, most particularly 
canine: is it not glorious, when the musketoes are just beginning 
to thicken around me, to have a title whose random scope will not 
claim my pen even to two consecutive propositions? 

Ever since my birth, I have been afflicted with a most incurious 
absence of concentrativeness. Properly speaking, I lack by nature 
‘the gift of continuance.’ There are some who will remain in 
thraldom to a single idea for three weeks, to the exclusion of all 
things else. They will play you a game of chess, or write you a 
metaphysical argument, with a musketo settled for life in the inner 
angle of each eye, another upon the top of the nose, and two others 
singing in each ear. These abstracted men are the Doctor Syn- 
taxes of the day; men of intellectual might, who stumble against 
inanimate objects in dusky evenings, and then apologise to them. 
They possess the reflective without the perceptive faculties. In 
putting out what a celebrated phrenological quiz denominates the 
‘claws’ of the mind, they gather in slowly, but they ruminate faith- 
fully. Mentally speaking, they are small feeders but great digesters. 
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I know several slow human cattle of this description: they are 
vast oxen or rhinoceri. When an idea, by hard knocking, once 
gains admission into their heads, it so completely tyrannizes over 
all their powers of attention, that you might saddle, bridle and ride 
them half a mile without their being conscious of it. Still the un- 
compromising train of thought would be going on to its destined 
conclusion, as a watch hurled from a sling, would, in describing 
its parabolic career through the air, be as calmly ticking within 
itself, as if reposing in the fob of its owner. I once beheld one of 
these predestinate thinkers, (happening to change hands,) deliber- 
ately put the lighted end of his segar in the ink, and the darkened 
end of his pen into his mouth. Another blind man of this spe- 
cies was seen to change places with his clothes, carefully putting 
the latter to bed, and hanging himself over the back of a chair 
in their stead. Another unfortunate student while engaged in 
writing a treatise on some abstruse subject, going to bed in a state 
of deep abstraction, lost his identity and his life together, by put- 
ting his boots to bed and drawing his own head off in the boot- 
jack. I saw a friend of mine last Saturday dating his letters 
‘Friday;’ I said nothing, till the next day I met him in Main street, 
looking very much astonished at seeing the shops shut. Sir Isaac 
Newton could not have been more surprised, when on uncovering 
the dish to eat his dinner, he saw before him the skeleton of the 
chicken upon which he had already dined, than my friend was 
when I informed him it was Sunday. 

Now I, in compensation for not possessing the genius of such 
men, have been exempted from their funny and most innocent mis- 
takes. If I have none of the depth, J have also none of the blind- 
ness of abstraction, which creates such an unhappy insensibility 
to external impressions. Do you suppose that Phillidor, who was 
in the habit of playing three games of chess at a time, with diff- 
ferent players, and that with his back turned to them all, could 
remember whether during that time you had pulled his nose or 
shaved his head? A fig for such one eyed greatness! Give me 
your noticing faculty: your quick, perceptive, nimble mind. I de- 
sire no genius which will cheat me of my dinner, or send me out 
in slippers, without my hat, perhaps with my coat reversed; a 
spectacle for the world to laugh at. I desire, in this world, atleast 
to know what I am doing, even if it be playing cups and ball, and 
what is done to me, even if it be saying ‘how d’ye do.’ 
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Verily your philosopher hath it in his profoundness; but your 
gentleman editor in his nimbleness. ‘These two men divide the 
world between them; all power, whether physical or metaphysical, 
being either in strength or in agility. ‘The pure thinker is the 
most sublime, but your editor both thinketh and acteth. He stand- 
eth between two worlds, the critical and the abstract, drawing from 
the latter the tools wherewith men are moved, as the gods drew 
their weapons from Vulcan, wherewith they fought the battles of 
the people of old. ‘The gods were therefore editors, (would that 
editors were gods!) and had Mercury for their carrier and telegraph; 
for they are certes the men who send missiles of power abroad, 
and move the earth by an unseen and noiseless principle, which 
hath something in it of that quiet but stupendous gravitation by 
which the ponderous huge bodies of planets are bowled along in 
space. How vast, how unknown is the moral power of the type! 
It hath moved worlds, and itcan almost create them. But it is for- 
bidden us to worship the work of our own hands, and therefore 
let us rather bow down to that High and Mighty One, who hath 
created man with an invention which enables him to carry his pur- 
poses so far beyond himself, both in space and in time. 

Full of thought, let me pause here awhile, for this eagle flight 
hath fatigued my swallow wings. Come, fledgling of my fancy, 
and let us skim the earth and the lake together: ours be the versa- 
tile wing, the swift flight, the quick eye; let us leave the student 
to his lamps and his dreams, for it is in the world of moving life 
that we must gather our ApvERSARIA. P. 





Nore.—So many typographical errors have been detected in the 
last twenty pages of the August number of the Magazine, that the 
editor deems it proper to mention that he was prevented, by indis- 
position, from correcting the proof sheets. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THe Orn Wortp anv THe New; or a journal of reflections and observations 
made on a tour in Europe. By the Rev. Orvitte Dewey. In tio vols, 


Yew York: Harper & Brothers. 1836. 


We have had so many flippant sketches of Europe from the pens of Ameri- 
ean travellers — we have so often been disgusted with the accounts of jour- 
nalists, who seem to think that the highest blessing they can confer upon the 
American reader, consists in giving glimpses of foreign fashion, silly anec- 
dotes of European nobles, and gleanings from drawing-room tattle — we have 
so seldom been favored with a volume which gives evidence that the Amer- 
ican author was not ashamed of his nationality, and was willing to look on 
foreign men and manners with the eye of a republican and a moralist, that 
it is truly delightiul to meet with a work like this of Mr. Dewey’s. 

These volumes shew the author to be a man of a good eye for character — 
a soul for the beautiful in nature and art —a right head and heart for judging 
of manners, politics, and religion. Of his rare powers as a glowing and 
elegant writer, nothing need be said to any one who has read a single page 
in his remarkable volume of sermons, lately published, and passed through 


several editions. 

But without further preface, let us allow the author to speak for himself. 
We begin our extracts with his beautiful salutation of the old world, as his 
vessel approached Liverpool : 


*The Old World! — my childhood’s dream — my boyhood’s wonder — my 
youth’s study —I have read of the wars of grim old kings and barons, as if 
they were the wars of titans and giants — but now it is reality; for I see the 
very soil they trod. They come again over those hills and mountains— they 
fight again—they bleed, they die, they vanish from the earth. Yet other 
crowds come —the straggling generations pass before me; and antiquity isa 
presence and a power. It hasa “local habitation.”? Its clouded tabernacle 
is people with life. Who says that the earth is cold and dead? Itis written 
all over—its whole broad surface, every travelled path, every wave of 
ocean — with the story of human affections. Warm, eager life —the life of 
breathing generations, is folded in its mighty bosom, and sleeps there, but is 
not dead! Oh! world! world! what hast thou been through the long ages 
that have gone before us? Ay, what hast thou been? In this vast domain of 
old time before me, every human heart has been a world of living affections. 
Every soul that has lived has taken the experience of life, new and fresh, 
singly and alone, as if no other had ever felt it. Not in palaces only, but in 
the cottage, has the whole mighty problem of this wonderful humanity been 
wrought out. Sighings, and tears, and rejoicings, birthday gladness, and 
bridal joy, and clouding griefs, and death, have been in every dwelling. Gay 
throngs of youth have entered in, and funeral trains have come forth, at every 
door. Through millions of hearts on these very shores, has swept the whole 
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mighty procession of human passions. How it hasalready lengthened out 
almost to eternity, the brief expanse of time! 


Starting from Liverpool, Mr. Dewey visits Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. 
What volumes does the following short passage upon visiting Walter Scott's 
Abbotsford imply! 


‘Well, I have seen it all—I have seen it! But the study! — before the 
desk at which he wrote, in the very chair, the throne ef power from which 
he stretched out a scepture over the world, and over all ages, I sat down —it 
was enough! I went to see the cell of the enchanter—-I saw it; and my 
homage — was silence, till I had ridden miles from the abode of departed 

enius. 

. ‘I am tempted here to give you an anecdote, which has been mentioned to 
me since lcameto Europe. An American lady of distinguished intelligence, 
had the good fortune to meet with Scott frequently in Italy, till she felt em- 
boldened to express to him something of the feeling that she entertained 
about his works. She told him, that in expressing her gratitude, she felt that 
she expressed that of millions. She spoke of the relief which he had bronght 
to the heavy and weary days of longuor and pain; and said, that no day so 
dark had ever risen upon her, that it was not brightened by the prospect of 
reading another of his volumes. And what, now, do you think was his 
reply? A tear rolled down his cheek: he said nothing! Was it not beauti- 
ful ? For you feel that the tear testified more than selfish gratification; that 
it was the silent witness of religious gratitude.’ 


Passing through England, he makes this just remark upon the charge 
which the English so often and so contemptuously bring against us, of cor- 
rupting the English: 


‘The language— the vulgar dialect, that is— of Yorkshire, and Lancashire 
too, is almost as unintelligible to me as Chinese. The English critics upon 
our barbarous Americanisms, might well reserve their comments, and as 
many more as they can produce, for home consumption. They are troubled 
with a most patronizing and paternal anxiety, lest the English language 
should be lost among our common people; it is lost among the common peo- 
ple of Yorkshire. They smile at our blunders when we say sick for ill, and 
fine instead of nice. They say that fine comes from the milliner’s shop; we 
might reply that nice comes from the kitchen. They are shocked when we 
speak of a fine building; but nothing is more common in England than to 
hear of the grandest old ruin in the kingdom as “a nice old place.” As to 
the word sick, it is ours and not the English use* that accords with the 
standard usage of English literature: sick; afflicted with disease — is John- 
son’s definition.’ 


How much we envy our author his interview with Wordsworth, especially 
the closing scene: 


‘A fter this conversation, Mr. W—— proposed a walk to Grassmere Lake 
to see it after sunset; and in that loveliest of all the scenes 1 ever witnesse 
on earth, were lost all thoughts but of religion and poetry. I could not hel 
saying, with fervent sincerity, *‘I thank you, sir, for bringing me here, at this 
hour;” for he had evidently taken some pains, pushing aside some little in- 
terferences with his purpose, to accomplish it. He said in reply, that so im- 
pressive was the scene to him, that he felt almost as if it were a sin not to 
come here every fairevening. We sat by the shore half an hour, and talked 
of themes far removed from the strife of politics. The village on the oppo- 





« For sickness of stomach. 
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site side lay in deep shadow; from which the tower of the church rose, like 
heaven's sentinel on the gates of evening. A single taper shot its solitary 
ray across the waters. ‘The little lake lay hushed in deep and solemn repose, 
Nota sound was heard upon its shore. The fading light trembled upon the 
bosom of the waters, which were here slightly ruffled, and there lay asa mir- 
ror to reflect the serenity of heaven. The dark mountains lay 5 har with 
every varying shade that varying distance could give them. ‘I e farthest 
ridges were sowed with light, asif it were resolved into separate particles and 
showered down into the darkness below to make it visible. The mountain 
side had a softness of shadowing upon it, such as I never saw before, and 
such as no painting [I ever saw approached in the remotest degree. It 
seemed, Mr. W said, as if it were “clothed with the air.” Above all, 
was the clear sky, looking almost cold, it looked so pure, along the horizon — 
but warmed in the region a little higher, with the vermillion tints of the 
softest sunset. I am persuaded that the world may be travelled over without 
the sight of one such spectacle as this— and all owing to the circumstances— 
the time —the hour. It was perhaps not the least of those circumstances in- 
fluencing the scene, that it was an hour, passed in one of his own holy re- 
treats, with Wordsworth! . 
‘Amid these lakes and mountains of Cumberland and Westmoreland, na- 
ture seems to delight herself in contrasts, and that, as im many human works, 
is here perhaps the secret of power: the wildest mountains and mountain 
crags, with the sweetest valleys and dales amid them —as Borrowdale, Pat- 
terdale, Langdale, and sometimes one little sheltered spot, all verdure, only 
large enough for one form —as in coming from Conniston through one of the 
Langdales; the roughest passes through mountain defiles, opening suddenly 
upon smooth and green vales, as in going from Buttermere to Borrowdale, or 
entering Patterdale from the south; a lake anda valley beneath your eye, 
and a world of mountains beyond, as in entering Keswick from the south: 
and then, when were ever seen such crystal streams— waters of such trans- 
parent and living purity 





Mr. Dewey, standing among the gothic towers of Oxford, talks at large of 
the superiority of English scholars, and the English nation in general, over 
Americans, in point of health. We refer readers to the sixth chapter, as 
centaining some very striking statements and valuable suggestions. 

We cannot, in this brief notice, accompany our author in his interesting 
tour through England: we cannot linger with him in the chureh yard, upon 
which Gray wrote his immortal elegy; nor muse with him on the door by 
the site of Shakspear’s house. We must break away from these scenes, and 
from the writer’s reflections on English manners, established church, ete., 
and follow him to the continent. 

He seems struck very forcibly with the social manners, especially among 
the under classes on the continent, and makes a very proper reflection on our 
American gruff manners: 


‘Our manners in America are too brief, gruff, and hasty. Our “no” and 
“yes” are very short words; and if we add “si? to them, that again is an 
unfortunate monosyllable; and the whole intercourse, I mean the out-of-door 
intercourse, of our people, seems to me, compared with what I see here, 
monosyllabic, brief and ungracious. It is fanciful to suppose that something 
of this depends on the very words of salutation, with which different lan- 
guages provide us. Out, monsieur, and Si, signore, always seem to come 
softly and kindly from the mouths of the French and Italians; and they can- 
not well be pronounced as gruffly as yes, sir, and no, sir. At any rate, the 
difference in manners is great, and in my judgment it shows altogether to 
our disadvantage. Whenaman here meets his fellow-laborers in the morn- 
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ing, he says “*Bon jour, messieurs,”’ and has time, while he is saying it, to 
take off his hat to his neighbors. Itis a good and kind beginning of the 
labors of the day: there is something almost cortly in it.’ 


There are some capital passages on continental society, and some splendid 
descriptions of Alpine scenery, which we would fain extract; but we pass 
over these and approach Rome: 


‘Let you come upon that hill in what mood you may, the scene will lay 
hold upon you, as with the hand ot a giant. 1 scarcely know how to des- 
cribe the impression — but it seemed to me, as if something strong and state- 
ly, like the slow and majestic march of a mighty whirlwind, swept around 
those eternal towers; the storms of time that had prostrated the proudest 
monuments of the world, seemed to have left their vibrationsin the still and 
solemn air; ages of history passed before me; the mighty procession of na- 
tions — kings, consuls, emperors, empires, and generations, had passed over 
that sublime theatre. The fire, the storm, the earthquake had gone by; but 
there was yet left the still small voice—like that, at which the prophet 
“wrapped his face in his mantle.”’ 


We are glad to find that Mr. Dewey has not that horror of Catholicism, as 
to be unable to feel any devout aspirations among the time-hallowed churches 
of Rome — the noble works of the pencil and the chisel, that adorn them, and 
the monumental marbles that consecrate them. We recommend his chapter 
on the Catholic system, both for what it says in extenuation, and what in con- 
demnation of the Catholic church. 

Speaking of the culture of the fine arts in America, our author makes the 
following just rebuke of the common and vulgar extravagance of our rich 


men: 


babe it is—for I care more for improvement at home thar reputation 


abroad — that something more of this boundless profusion of expense could 
not be diverted from its present course, to the encouragement of the arts! 
The dresses of a fashionable American lady, for a single year, would place a 
beantiful painting on her parlor wall, which would contribute to the im- 
provement and pleasure of herself and her friends for life — while her dresses 
contribute to nobody’s improvement or pleasure, but her milliner’s and man- 
tumaker’s. The piles and pyramids of confectionary stuff that are placed in 
the course of a year upon a single table might buy a statue.* One half of 
that which is now expended in some of our cities for ephemeral superfluities 
might, ina pew of acentury, fill them with statues and paintings: neither 
would that deduction diminish anything from the true grace, elegance, and 
happiness of life. Then might we have something for a visiter to see in our 
cities, besides a great mass of brick houses. It is really mortifying to find, 
on such an occasion, how little one has to show his friend from a foreign 
country, or from a distant part of his own. Would that some Girard among 
us might think of founding a gallery of arts! And what a benefit might 





* Speaking of statues, the human body is a living statue, whose beauty and proportion 
were as much designed to be admired as those of marble. What would be thought of a 
marble statue, if its costume were made to resemble that of one of our fine ladies? A 
fashionable woman may dress for one half the expense she now does, may be twice ag 
agreeable in person to her husband and everybody else, may have less care about her 
wardrobe, and more health and more comfort every way — and why does she not? Be. 
cause, she dare not resist the French milline:! Is this a matter too trifling to notice? It 
ruins thousands; it makes tens of thousands unhappy — goading fashion and business 
alike to excess and bondage: it causes the improvement of hundreds of thousands to be 


neglected, 
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any man of wealth, however moderate, confer on society, if instead of filli 
his house with splendid furniture and entertainments, he should leave all that 
to the regulation of a decorous and dignified simplicity, and fill his house 
with objects that would give a thousand times more pleasure to every visiter, 
who is not a blockhead; and would not contribute, at the same time, to the 
so much needed improvement and refinement of the whole country!” 


The volumes close with some very judiciousand elegant reflections on the 
old world, as compared with the new. In his comparison of the aristocratic 
with the republican system, the author observes: 


‘There is one view of the tendency to republican forms of government, 
which invests the whole subject of modern politics with a completely new 
character. ‘THAT TENDENCY IS IRRESISTIBLE! Be it good or evil, encouragin 
or alarming; be it wisdom or folly — wisdom in which all good men should 
rejoice, or folly which all wise men should execrate — it cannot be helped. 


After speaking of free competition in America, mobs, nature of liberty, 
and the hard trial of prosperity, which our country is now undergoing, he 
makes this just and striking remark: 


‘I believe that there is (from certain causes) more suffering among our 
people, than among the people of any other country in the world! I begin 
with this assertion, and I make it thus nakedly, that it may, if possible, 
startle the reader into some attention. It will, doubtless, be thought a bold 
declaration; but I say it: 1 believe there is more suffering (from certain 
mental and moral causes) in our country than in any other. There may be 
more happiness, too; | am inclined to think there is. But there is positivel 
more suffering.* Nor does this arise alone from the greater amount of intel- 
ligence diffused abroad among the mass of our people. It arises in part from 
the peculiar relationships of society among us. The higher and the lower 
classes, as they are called, sustain a less happy relation to each other in 
America than they do in Europe. Domestics are less happy, as a class, in 
America than they are in Europe. Does any one ask why? I answer, be- 
cause, in Europe, and wherever aristocratic institutions prevail, servants look 
upon their state of life as a permanent condition. In America, every do- 
mestic is hoping to rise to a higher place in society. Hence, he is restless 
and uneasy. Hence dependance is a thousand times more galling to him 
than it is to the European servant. He must be a dull observer, who does 
not see, | had almost said in a thousand forms of pride, pe'ulence, jealousy, 
carelessness, unfaithfulness, and unhappiness, this grand difficulty attending 
the condition of the American domestic.’ 


Who will not from his heart say amen to the following sentiments, regard- 
ing the danger of losing all true independence of character, by subser- 
vience to popular will, and mean homage to public opinion? 


‘Here, then, we want firm and liberal christian principle, to withstand 
these dangerous tendencies. We want it to enable some to set themselves 
firmly, whether in politics or religion, against the popular will. Yes, we 
want men who will sacrifice themselves — who will be martvrs—rather than 
sacrifice their own free and single-minded judgment. I might hold such a 
man to be wrong in his opinion; but unless he were very wrong indeed, I 
should set off his independence, in the account of social influences, as more 
than a balance for his error. Error can be corrected; but mental slavery 
seals and locks up the very fountain of truth. We want newspapers that 





* Of course I shall except cases of ext Poland 
or of Rome. P extreme oppression or poverty, like those of 
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shall dare to be true to individual conviction. And would that there were 
such a thing as an independent party in politics —that useless, worthless, 

werless, contemptible thing, as the mere politician would regard it— yet 
it would do a good that the politician does not think of. It would set an ex- 
ample worth a thousand party triumphs. And I fancy, too, that it would 
act as a balance wheel, to control the violence of party movements. The old 
Roman virtue consisted in the devotion, the sacrifice of the individual to the 
state. The redeeming virtue of modera liberty must consist in the devotion, 
and, if need be, the sacrifice of the individualto TruTH! And let me add, that 
the supreme danger, to my apprehension, is that of loosing all mental and 
moral independence !” 


Wi.h this noble passage we conclude this brief notice. We are happy that 
ithe work has met with so wide a circulation as to reach a second edition, 





Sartor Resartus. In three books. Boston: James Monroe and Company. 
1836. 


Henre is a queer book, queer and quaint enough. But we are glad to see it, 
weg.veit ahearty welcome. In this age of cacoethes scribendi, when fools 
and babies write, when we are drowning in a deluge of weak and common- 
place thoughts, dissolved in a dilution of weaker and more common-place 
language, we are ready to catch at the first object that seems to promise de- 
liverance, though it be but a bright straw: but when having seized it, we 
find within our hands a stout oaken stick, looking very much like a real 
branch ef the good olden tree of knowledge, we almost fancy ourselves in 
Paradise Regained. And in truth, the work before us does smack more of the 
good old days when Bacon wrote and Shakspeare sung; when men used En- 
glish, nor used it without a purpose; when words were vehicles for thoughts, 
and, moreover, did not dash off — like the steam cars and the steam books of 
our day — without riders: we say that this work reminds us more of the 
writings of that age, than anything since John Bunyan. 

The book purports to be a treatise on the philosophy of dress; in its own 
words, ‘it is a voice publishing tidings of the philosophy of clothes,’ or more 
properly, a*Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdrockh,’ a German professor of 
—we know not what— probably of the science of dress. The three books 
are divided into - chapters, some of them with remarkable titles, as ‘Aprons,’ 
‘Adamitism,’ ‘Pedagogy,’ ‘Dandical Body,’ etc. The work originally came 
out by numbers, in Fraser’s (London) Magazine. ‘The first chapter, entitled 
‘The Preliminary,’ thus begins: 


‘Considering our present advanced state of culture, and how the torch of 
science has now been brandished and borne about, with more or less effect, 
for five thousand years and upwards, how, in these times especially, not only 
the torch still burns, and perhaps more fiercely than ever, but innumerable 
rush-lights and sulphur-matches kindled thereat, are also glancing in every 
direction, so that not the smallest cranny or dog-hole in nature or art can 
remain unilluminated. It mightstrike the reflective mind with some surprise, 
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that hitherto little or nothing of a fundamental character, whether inthe way 
of philosophy or history, has been written on the subject of clothes, 
ur theory of gravitation isas good es perfect. Lagrange, it is well known, 


has om that the planetary system on this scheme, will endure for ever; 
Laplace, still more cunningly, even guesses that it could not have been made 


on any otherscheme. Whereby, at least, our nautical log-books can be bet- 
ter kept; water transport of ali kinds has grown more commodious. Of ge 
ology and geognosy we know enough. What with the labors of our Wer. 
ners and Huttons, what with the ardent genius of their disciples, it has come 
about that now, to many a Royal Society, the creation of a world is little 
more mysterious than the cooking of adumpling; concerning which last, in- 
deed, there have been minds to whom the question how the apples were got 
in, presented difficulties. Why mention our disquisition on the social contract, 
on the standard of taste, on the migrations of the herring? Then have we 
not a doctrine of rent, a theory of value, philosophies of language, of history. 
of pottery, of apparitions, of intoxicating a Man’s whole life and 
environment have been laid open and elucidated; scarcely a fragment or 
fibre of his soul, body and possessions, but has been probed, dissected, dis- 
tilled, desiccated and scientifically decomposed ; our spiritual faculties, of 
which it appears there are nota few, have their stewarts, cousins, royer 
collards; every cellular, vascular, muscular tissue glories in its Lawrences, 
Majendies, Bicharts. 

How then comes it, may the reflective mind repeat, that the grand tissue 
of all tissues, the only real tissue, should have been quite overlooked by 
science, the vestural tissue, namely of woollen or other cloth, which man’s 
soul wears as its outmost wrappage and overall; wherein his whole other 
tissues are included and screened, his whole faculties work, his whole self 
lives, moves and has its being? For if, now and then, some straggling brok- 
en winded thinke: has cast an owl’s glance into this obscure region, the 
most have soared over it altogether heedless, regarding clothes as a property, 
not an accident, as quite natural and spontaneous, like the leaves of trees, 
like the plumage of birds. In all speculations they have tacitly figured man 
as a clothed animal; whereas he is by nature a naked animal; and only in 
certain circumstances, by purpose and device, masks himself in clothes, 
Shakspeare says,‘*We are creatures that look before and after,” the more 
surprising that we do not look round a little, and see what is passing under 
our very eyes.’ 


Our author having thus eloquently exposed the singular and shameful neg- 
lect with which the ‘grand tissue of tissues, the only real tissue,’ has been 
overlooked by the anatomical science of this most anatomical and analytical 
age, goes on to declare that it is to the Germans the world is indebted for the 
new philosophy, viz: the philosophy of clothes. He then enters into a zeal- 
ousand poetical defence of what might be called the science of small criti- 
cism, a department of learning in which the Germans have particularly 
distinguished themselves, and of which the subject of this work may be 
considered asa branch. He says, 


‘What, English intellect could have chosen such a topic, or by chance 
stumbled onit? But for that same unshackled and ever sequestered con- 
dition of the German learned, which permits and induces them to fish in all 
menner of waters, with all manner of nets, it seems probable enough this 
abstruse inquiry might, in spite of the results it leeds to, have continued 
dormant for indefinite periods. The editor of these sheets, though otherwise 
boasting himself a man of confirmed speculative habits, and perhaps discur- 
sive enough, is free to confess that never till these last months, did the above 
very plain considerations, on our total want of a philosophy of clothes, occur 
to him; and then, by quite foreign suggestion, by the arrival, namely, of a 
new book from Professor Teufelsdrockh of Weissnichtwo, treating expressly 
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of this subject, and in astyle which, whether understood or not, could not 
even by the blindest be overlooked, In the present editor's way of thought, 
this remarkable treatise, with its doctrines, whether as judicially acceded to 
or judicially denied, has not remained without effect, This is it: 

& Die kleider thr werden und Wirken; (clothes, their origin and influence ;) 
von Diog. Teufelsdrockh, J. U. D. etc. Stillschweigen und Cognie: Weiss- 
nichtwo. 1833." 


We have not room for further extracts from this remarkable work, ‘Sartor 
Resartus.’ In fact, though professing to be a treatise on the philosophy of 
clothes, it has much to do with higher philosophy, for the author seems to be 
of opinion, that, as in describing a monumental urn, one has a right to talk 
poetry, if he please, about the ashes within; so in treating of clothes, he may 
philosophize upon the body and the soul they cover. And indeed there is 
philosophy, both intellectual and moral, and poetical withal, in this curious 
work, expressed too in language often beautiful, ever strong, flow.ng and rich; 
and what is rarer still, idiomatic and Saxon. 





ELemeNts o¥ InreRNaATionaL Law; with a sketch of the history of the Science. 
By Henny Wuearton, L. L. D., resident Minister from the United States 
of America to the Court of Berlin. Member ete., etc. One vol., 8vo., pp. 
375. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 1836. 


We omit the remainder of the titles appended to the name of the author 
of the book, in the title-page; and perhaps this is well, in so short a passing 
notice as we are compelled, by our limits, to give of this most useful and in- 
teresting volume, which we have just received from the publishers. Mr. 
Wheaton is well known to the public by his previous works, and needs no 
praise of ours for the accuracy and utility of his productions. The present 
isa most finished, neat, intelligible, comprehensive, condensed and alto- 
gether admirable treatise on a subject of deep, extensive, and permanent 
interest to all civilized nations. In these few words we have endeavored to 
embody a general opinion, merely of the work, with the hope of inducing 
some of our readers to purchase it and read for themselves, particularly the 
doctrines bearing on our relations with Texas and Mexico. Meantime, 
we are preparing a more elaborate review of the whole book for our 
next number. 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


For the month of Jvxv,; 1836; taken at the Woodward College, Cincinnati, 
By Jossrz Ray, M. D: 























JULY, | Thermometer. Barometer | Course Char’tr Chart’r — 
mean Wind. | Of | Rain of Miscellany. 
1836 ee poe m. 2 eee aM-PM. ar gprcs 
165.094.0 76.0 | 29.337 | E-E hi.wd. varie 
2 50.093.0| 77.7 | 29.260 E-SE (It. wd. vari. 
3 i7.082.0, 74.2 | 29.193 s-w it.vd. .62cloudy 
4) 38.0 89.0, 75.5 | 29.300 | sw-sw It. wd. fair. 
@ 5 15.0 91.0, 76.3 | 29.357  sw-w It,vd.) vari. 
6 i9.094.0) 77.0 | 29.390 | w w ‘str. br. fair. 
7| 57.0,99.0) 79.7 | 29.387 | sw-sw It. wd.! vari. 
8 /1.095.0| 78.5 | 29.333 _sw-w hi.wd.) .98vari. | Rain 6 P. M. 
9) °0.0.89.0, 75.8 | 29.220 | sw-sw It. wd.’ .35 vari. Showery. 
10 5.0'87.0| 72.7 | 29.367 | wen It.wd.! fair. 
11/57.0,°4.0| 76.2 | 29.297 | B-E It. br.| ‘fair. 
1°'74.099.0| 82.8 | 29.207 | se-sw It. wd. .15vari. 


13.73.089.0| 76.2 | 29.305 ww-nw It. wd.! fair. 











14 62.0 85.0) 723 | 29.365 | N-N It. wd.! clear. 
15/60.0 88.0, 73.0 | 29.375 | w-n It.wd.| (clear. 
16 58.0 89.0, 73.8 | 29.401 | ne-ve It. wd.' clear. 
17/63.0 91.0) 75.7 | 29470 | nE-NE It. wd.! elear.. 
18,61.0,92.0) 71.3 | 29.580 | we-we It. wd.! ‘elear. 
19 57.0 95.0) 75.8 | 29.580 | se-se It. wd. ‘clear. 
20 64.0 95.0) 80.7 | 29.375 | s-s ‘str. wd vari. 
@2.\71.087.0 75.8 | 29.095 | sw-w hi. wd. 1.95 vari. Wet day. 
22 67.0.85.0 74.7 | 29.130 ww-nw It. wd.| clear. 
23 67.0.99.0, 82.7 | 29.200 | w-w It. wd.! vari. 
24'73.097.0| 79.0 | 29.245 s-s_ str.wd 2.31 cloudy Wet afternoo . 
es Lats = | seis = me 81 cloudy Wet day. 
365.0 80. . : - rw vari. 
27 55.081.0, 70.0 | 29.360 | ne-ne It. wd.| ‘clear. 
a OE gs Ud ao | B-E It. wd.| .25vari. | Rain at night, 
973.092. . 29. | S-sw str. wd cloudy, 
30 68 085.0 73.7 | 29.275 sw-w str. br. vari. : 
3164090.0, 75.8 | 29.320 | w-w str. br. fair. 
ioe temperature of theair,(Fahrenheit’sscale,) - 75°08 
aximum height of thermometer - = = = 99° 00 
Minimum height of thermometer, - - - = 55°00 
Range of thermometer, - - - - - = 44°00 
Warmest day, July 12th. 
Coldest ais July 26th. 
Mean height of barometer, (English inches,) - 29.3175 
Maximum height of barometer, - 2 = = 29.61 
Minimum height of barometer, - = = = 21 
hoon Range of barometer, - - . - « a 5l 
oe Perpendicular depth of rain, (English inches,) - - 742 
- Le 
ee. Direction of Wind.—N. 3 days—N. E. 54 days—E. 34 days—S. E. 2% 
Cap hk days—S. 3days—S. W. 6 days—W. 54 days—N. W. 2 days. 
‘ oe Weather.—Clear and fair 14 days—variable 13 days—cloudy 4 days. 
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